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<i *OUR PRIVILEGE AND MESSAGE IN THE PRESENT HOUR 
P PRESIDENT PROFESSOR ELMER W. K. Mou tp, Elmira College 
: HERE is a note of rejoicing among us write paragraphs to characterize the situation. 
LE. as we gather for the twenty-fifth anni- It is ever before our minds. 
dine versary of our association. At our dinner There is one element in the situation to 
meeting this evening we shall review the his- which we are compelled to address our atten- 
Dre OY of our association and praise the worthy tion. It is the problem which youth faces. 
in tom en and women who brought it into being and We are teachers of the youth of the land. 
nial guided it until now. We rejoice because of They are the ones who shall see this situation 
Cer noble past. We rejoice in our present through. They will fashion tomorrow and 
imple size. Our secretary’s report, reveals that our live in it. They look to us for stimulation and 
dis: fy Dresent membership is the largest in numbers guidance and help. What have we for them? 
rman i" the history of the association, and the geo- The Bible is central in our interest and on 
| first graphical distribution of our membership now our programs. Through the years the associa- 
Bible: truly justifies the word “National” in our of- tion has been kept steadfastly loyal to this. 
Cer ical title. Our association’s phenomenal How can we teach the Bible effectively in the 
Bible growth in numbers during the last two years present time of crisis? Can we make it live 
y” in is evidence that the association offers values and speak with any tone of reality and power 
poetry which meet a real need with biblical instruct- to the youth of today? Has it a message for 
“Cosa OS: Greater numbers and increased vitality them as their minds grapple with a baffling 
Peal in the association make us conscious of our social situation into which they have been 
- the Present opportunity. In this opportunity we plunged and of which they are the victims? 
¢ am joice. Greater days are ahead. Does it speak cheer and hope to them and 


There is a note of earnestness among us as 
we gather here today. The depression con- 
tinues unabated. The disintegration of our 
tvilization goes on apace. There is a veritable 
reign of terror in the hearts of men in view 
of the possibility, the likelihood, some even say 
the certainty of another world war. A world 
distraught seems almost on the brink of doom, 
and everywhere men yield to fear. I need not 


‘The President’s address at the Annual Meeting. 


point a way as they face the uncertain future? 
“Now God be thanked who has matched us 
against this hour.” We have a literature to 
teach much of the best of which originated in 
situations analogous to the present, but worse. 

In teaching the Old Testament today we do 
well to focus the spot light upon those two 
crucial dates, 722 and 586 B. C. What a situ- 
ation 722 presents! A long stretch of un- 
paralleled prosperity in a post war period in 
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both Hebrew kingdoms, under Jeroboam II 
and Uzziah, followed by national collapse, and 
extinction in the case of Israel. What an eco- 
nomic and social situation lies there to analyze! 
And in the midst of that situation a quartet 
of master minds: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
who produced literature which humanity 
cherishes until now. Ours is the privilege to 
teach why it is so cherished. The situation 
that led up to the catastrophe of 586 offers us 
another fine opportunity. Destruction wasted 
at noonday during Manasseh’s long and pros- 
perous reign. Josiah’s Reformation failed to 
stay it, and Judah went to her doom. We 
should project our students into that situation 
and bring them face to face with those two 
thinkers Habakkuk and Jeremiah. What a 
pity if they should know Jeremiah only by the 
epithet of sobbing prophet! He had something 
other than tears wherewith to cope with a 
situation in which his nation was collapsing 
utterly. I have a favorite question which I 
set for my students in examinations. “Imag- 
ine yourself a thoughtful Jew living in the 
year 580 B. C. What thoughts would occupy 
your mind?” 

That is a stimulating question. It compels 
us to interpret what the catastrophe of 586 
did to the Jewish mind. It furnished a motif 
for Jewish thinking which made their world 
view what it was. And that world view was 
worked out in a corpus of literature which 
came out of the Exile as the first Bible of the 
Jews, the Pentateuch. How do we teach the 
Pentateuch ? 

I submit that we need to see the Pentateuch 
as a whole. We do well to teach our students 
the documentary analysis of the Pentateuch, 
for discipline in scientific literary criticism is 
one contribution we may and ought to make 
to their technical scholarship. But when we 
have taught them about J and E and D and P, 
we have, after all, not done so very much. It 
is interesting and valuable to give students an 
appreciation of the state of culture in Judah 
in the ninth century, and set the “J” literature 


in that situation, and to do the same for “RE” 
in Israel in the eighth century, and “D” in the 
seventh century, and all that. Time came when 
J, E, D and P were put together to form a 
whole, and a whole is always something greater 
than the sum of its parts, paradoxical as that 
may sound. Water, for example, is something 
more than 2-H plus 1-O; when these two 
have come together, something new has 
emerged, which has new meaning and value. 
It is even so with the Pentateuch. Something 
creative happened to J and E and D and P 
when the Jewish mind fashioned them to- 
gether into the Pentateuch; a new thing 
emerged, the Jewish world view, embodied in 
what they esteemed as a Bible. This is what 
we ought to bring alive to the minds of our 
students. If our teaching of the Pentateuch, 
or any of the biblical literature, is dissective 
and atomistic, we are miserable teachers in- 
deed. We must teach the living whole. It is 
necessary and important to teach the origins 
of the biblical literature in its several parts, 
and true scholarship demands of us that we 
deal with origins, and in the case of the Penta- 
teuch we are likely to do it pretty well. It is 
more conventional to deal with the content of 
the literature. But besides origin and content 
we must keep sight of function, and it is for 
this that I make a plea. Every book is written 
for an audience. Its author expects it to do 
something to the minds of its readers. We 
readily recognize this in the case of any par- 
ticular book, but do we recognize it in the 
case of the Pentateuch? Certainly a fine op- 
portunity to do so is afforded us in the situa- 
tion depicted in Nehemiah 8 when for a week 
Ezra read the Law to the congregation of the 
Jews and his committee of interpreters caused 
the people to understand the Law. Here is@ 
good chance to put another question to ou 
students. “Suppose you had been one of that 
group to hear the Pentateuch read_ through 
that week. What would be your impressions’ 
What sort of a world view would you have?” 
We might even follow the example of Nehe: 
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_miah 8 itself and give our students a week’s 
‘recess for a reading period wherein to read 
“the Pentateuch from beginning to end and 
“record their impressions. 

Such an exercise will help to bring the Jew- 
ish world view into perspective. The mind 
that put Genesis together as it is did it in a 
way to give expression to a philosophy. It 
embodies a cosmic philosophy, a moral phil- 
osophy and a philosophy of history, and they 
are all of one piece. It is a consistent and 
unified world view. 

The Hebrew cosmic philosophy is, of course, 
worked out in the creation stories. It will 
not do merely to point out that there are two 
creation stories, contrast them, and let it go 
at that. It is good to bring out the literary 
excellence of the Creation Epic in Genesis 1 
as a masterpiece of lyric prose and orderly 
thinking. It is instructive to enter the field 
of comparative literature and point out the 
likenesses and differences between Genesis 1 
and Enuma Elish. In addition to all this it is 
essential to interpret the world view involved 
here. The point becomes plain when we call 
attention to Isa. 51:9, “Awake, awake, put on 
strength, O arm of Yahweh; awake, as in the 
days of old, the generations of ancient times. 
Is it not thou that didst cut Rahab in pieces, 
that didst pierce the monster ?”* The reference 
is to the ancient Hebrew tradition of Yahweh’s 
contest with Rahab, the great dragon who per- 
sonified the primeval chaos. By a mighty act 
of intervention Yahweh overcame the forces 
of chaos and established the cosmos. An 
orderly cosmos and a Mind with a purpose 
back of it! 

This cosmic philosophy is analogous to the 
Jewish moral philosophy, which is primarily 
concerned with the problem of evil. The 
problem of evil is the supreme problem to 
human thought. It always has been so. It 
was so to the ancient Jewish thinkers. While 
they were interested in the origin of the nat- 
ural world, it nowhere appears that they were 


"The same idea is expressed in Job 26:12f; Ps. 74:12-15; 89:8-10. 


concerned about incompleteness or imperfec- 
tions in the natural order. Their primary con- 
cern was with the problem of moral evil. 
The compiler of Genesis comes to grips with 
this problem just as soon as he has treated 
the subject of the origin of the cosmos, and 
in chapters 3 and 4 he presents the problem 
of the origin of moral evil in the picture form 
in which the Hebrew mind was wont to think, 
namely in the stories of the temptation and dis- 
obedience of Adam and Eve, and Cain’s mur- 
der of Abel. 

The compiler of Genesis, writing during 
the Exile, was pressed to plunge speedily into 
the problem of moral evil by the very elements 
of the experience through which the nation 
had passed, the disaster of downfall and exile. 
Here we can see what that catastrophe of 586 
did to Jewish thinking. 

The problem of the origin of evil is one 
problem on which Jewish thought became 
speculative. This is to be seen in Gen. 6:1-4, 
which accounts for the origin of evil on the 
earth by the relationship of degenerate angels 
with the daughters of men. This suggestion 
was caught up by later Jewish writers and 
worked into an elaborate demonology as an 
explanation of evil in the world. 

The Jewish mind was not content to offer 
an explanation of the origin of evil. Their 
vital interest was with what ought to be done 
about evil. What ought God to do about moral 
evil? Their answer to this question was of a 
piece with their theory of the origin of the 
cosmos. God ought to, and did intervene to 
remove evil from the world. And this is por- 
trayed, not in abstract discussion, which was 
alien to the Jewish mind, but in picture think- 
ing, the story of the Flood, Gen. 6-8. By a 
decisive stroke God put an end to evil. This 
idea was basic to Jewish thinking and cer- 
tainly became the central idea of apocalyptic. 

The most significant point about the Flood 
narrative is not that evil was destroyed but 
that righteousness was preserved, that the 
morally fit survived, that there was a minority 
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of righteous persons with whom as a nucleus 
God could rehabilitate the earth. ‘Noah was 
a righteous man, and perfect (blameless) in 
his generation: Noah walked with with God.” 
(Gen. 6:9b) That is, he fitted into the divine 
scheme of things. With him God entered 
into a covenant, the intent of which was that 
“neither shall there any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth.” Affirmatively stated, this 
means that the divine purpose is to establish 
righteousness in the earthe How? By means 
of a chosen people. Among all the peoples of 
earth there was a nucleus, the chosen people, 
which God could use to work out His world- 
purpose. To Abraham God’s promises were 
made, and the Jews understood and interpreted 
the entire course of their racial and national 
history in the light of the promises of God. 
“Now Yahweh said unto Abram, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto the land that I 
will show thee ; and I will make of thee a great 
nation and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great; and be thou a blessing: and | 
will bless them that bless thee, and him that 
curseth thee will I curse: and in thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.’’* 
This was a promise of ultimate greatness and 
blessing to all mankind. The chosen people 
were the agents of God’s mission in accom- 
plishing this beneficient purpose. 

Another instance of God’s irruption into 
the order of history was in connection with 
the destruction of Sodom and the cities of the 
Plain. The motif of this story is identical 
with that of the Flood. Evil had again be- 
come rampant, portrayed with dramatic real- 
ism in “J’s” narrative in Gen. 19. Yahweh 
overthrew the cities of the Plain, but a right- 
eous minority was saved. 

Regarding this idea of a righteous minor- 
ity, nO passage is more revelatory than Gen. 
18 :17-19. 


*Gen. 12:1-3 Cf. also Gen. 17:2, 4, 18:18; 22:17 f. 
+Similar promises w ere also made t o Isaac and to Jacob, Gen. 
26:3f; 27:29; 28: 14: 32:12. 


“And Yahweh said, “Shall I hide from Abraham 
that which I do; seeing that Abraham shall surely 
become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed in him? For I have 
known him, to the end that he may command his 
children and his household after him, that they may 
keep the way of Yahweh, to do righteousness and 
justice; to the end that Lahweh may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” 
Thereupon follows the picturesque narrative 
of Abraham’s intercession with Yahweh on 
behalf of the righteous few, dwindling in 
number from fifty to ten. It is in accord with 
this pattern of thought that Lot is rescued 
from the devastation. 

This philosophy of history is the thought 
pattern in which the Joseph stories are framed 
at the end of Genesis. Once again the con- 
cern is with a devastating disaster in the realm 
of outer nature, viz., famine. The idea of 
God’s purpose in history and his technique 
for realizing that purpose is well brought out 
in Gen. 45:5-8. 

Joseph speaking to his brothers: “And now be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me 
hither: for God did send me before you to preserve 
life. For these two years hath the famine been in 
the land: and there are yet five years, in which there 
shall be neither plowing nor harvest. And God sent 
me before you to preserve you a remnant in the earth, 
and to save you alive by a great deliverance (to be 
a great company that escape).” 

The same thought pattern is fitted over the 
story of the exodus. Evil is suffered by the 
chosen people at the hand of an oppressing 
pharaoh of Egypt. In a series of devastating 
disasters in the natural world (the plagues) 
God intervened to deliver His chosen people. 
The culminating disaster at the Red Sea wit- 
nessed Yahweh's victory over the agents of 
evil oppression, the Egyptians. The philo=- 
ophy of this is clearly stated in Deut. 6 :20-25. 

“When thy son asketh thee in time to come, sa) 


ing, What mean the testimonies, and the statutes, and 


the ordinances, which Yahweh our God hath com 
manded you? then thou shalt say unto thy son, W 
were Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt: and Yahwel 
brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand; an 
Yahweh showed signs and wonders, great and sort 
upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his hovst 
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before our eyes; and be brought us out from thence, 
that he might bring us in, to give us the land which 
he sware unto our fathers. And Yahweh commanded 
ys to do all these statutes, to fear Yahweh our God, 
jor our good always, that he might preserve us alive, 
as at this day. And it shall be righteousness unto 
ys, if we observe to do all this commandment before 
Yahweh our God, as he hath commanded us.” 

\Ve know very well where this doc- 
trine of the righteous remnant came from. It 
was a contribution of two thinkers whose 
names we relate to the crisis of 722. In their 
thinking this doctrine is integrated with an- 
other, the doctrine of the Day of Yahweh. 
Amos first expressed them. Apparently down 
to Amos’ time there existed a popular notion 
of a great day coming when Yahweh would 
destroy all the foes of his chosen people and 
usher In a new age of glorious prosperity in 
which they would see the realization of all 
their fondest hopes. It was to.be a glorious 
holiday when Yahweh would subject the rest 
of the world to them. Amos turned this idea 
upside down and declared that the Day of 
Yahweh is to be a day of doom (Am. 5:18- 
2)), in which Yahweh will visit punishment 
upon Israel (Am. 2:6-8, 13-16; 3:2, 9-12; 
4:12; 5:1-3; 7:1-9; 8:3, 9-14; 9:1-4). The 
(oom is not wholly unrelieved. There is 
hope for a “Remnant” (Am. 5:15, cf. 5:3). 
The idea of a remnant is that of a small 
iucleus of spiritually minded and morally 
wpright people around whom Yahweh can 
order the new day. 

Isaiah took up these two doctrines of Amos. 
The idea of the Day of Yahweh he delineated 
ita vigorous poem (2:5-22). The idea of 
the Remnant apparently held a central place 
in the thinking of Isaiah, so much so that he 
tamed one of his boys Shear-jashub, “A rem- 
tant shall return” (7:3). The thought is that 
avery few will survive the devastation of the 
‘coming Day of Yahweh. The idea is devel- 
oped in such passages as 4:2-4; 6:13; 17 :4-6; 
8:5; 37:31f; which are generally regarded 
'y Old Testament scholars as later insertions 
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in the book of Isaiah, although Bewer con- 
siders 17:4-6 a genuine passage, and it is a 
picturesque expression of the idea. Isa. 28:16 
expresses the idea of a remnant under wholly 
different imagery; Yahweh lays in Zion a 
precious cornerstone of sure foundation. What 
did Isaiah expect Yahweh would build upon that 
foundation? What did he expect Yahweh would 
do with the remnant, after the Day of Yahweh 
had passed? Did he speculate upon this problem 
and offer any answer to these questions? If 
Isaiah himself did not, some kindred spiritual 
mind was bound to do so, and did, and the 
answer is found in the Messianic passages 
(Isa. 2:2-4; 4:2-6; 9:2-7; 11:1-9 and 32:1-8, 
15-20). Messiah is conceived of as that ideal 
person, usually an ideal ruler, whom God 
would raise up to usher in the ideal age of the 
future. The Remnant is that group of spir- 
itually minded persons upon whom as a nu- 
cleus God can build the new and ideal order 
of the future after the Day of Yahweh shall 
have swept unrighteousness off the earth. This 
is the heart of Hebrew ethical idealism, and 
the basis of it is laid by the prophet Isaiah. 

From the time of Amos and Isaiah onward 
these two doctrines were definitely there in 
Hebrew thinking, and they functioned as 
categories whereby to understand and inter- 
pret any devastating disaster, whether natural 
or national. Zephaniah so used them, in the 
threatening situation of his day, the imminent 
Scythian invasion of 626. In the blackest 
imaginable coloring, Zephaniah portrayed the 
Day of Yahweh as a day of wrath, a day of 
dire punishment, a day of terrible destruction, 
in which utter doom overtakes mankind 
(1:14-18). Zephaniah also held the doctrine 
of the remnant. This small group in society 
Zephaniah addresses as the “meek of the 
earth,” and exhorts them to righteousness, in 
the hope that “it may be ye will be hid in the 
day of Yahweh’s anger” (2:3). The hope of 
the remnant Zephaniah expressed in a poem 
of exquisite charm (3:11-13): 
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“In that day you shall not be put to shame 
By any of your deeds wherein you have rebelled 
against me. 

For then I will remove from the midst of you 
Your proudly exulting ones; 

And you shall no more be haughty 
In my holy mountain ; 

For I will leave in the midst of you 
A people humble and poor. 


“And in the name of the Lord shall they seek refuge— 
The remnant of Israel. 
They shall do no wrong, 
Nor shall they tell lies. 
Nor shall there be found in their mouth 
A deceitful tongue. 
For they shall feed and lie down, 
With none to disturb them.”* 


The Book of Isaiah is an excellent piece of 
literature to set our students to study in order 
to observe this world view. Here again we 
teachers are in danger of being merely dis- 
sective. When we deal with the eighth cen- 
tury Isaiah we point out that his writings are 
to be found within Isa. 1-39, and as we work 
through this first half of the book we point out 
that Old Testament scholars hold this and that 
passage to be later insertions. When we get 
down to the exilic period, perhaps we do some 
further dissecting and point out the distinc- 
tions between the Second and Third Isaiahs, 
and other “later voices” in the book. But, like 
the Pentateuch, there came a time when all 
this material got put together into one book, 
which is the book we have, and the Jews read 
this book and it did something to their think- 
ing. It is quite desirable that we should pro- 
ject our students into that time, and have them 
read the book of Isaiah again as a totality, and 
appreciate how this book functioned among 
the Jews. When this is done, it will be ob- 
served that Jewish thinking has added an im- 
portant element to this world view. It is 
oriented toward the future. This is the im- 
port of the Messianic passages, and the pas- 
sages of hope, which are so conveniently and 


*From the translation of J. M. P. Smith, in The Bible, An 
American Translation, University of Chicago Press. 


conventionally labeled later insertions in the 
books of the prophets. 

If the biblical literature has any message of 
vitality and power to the youth of the present, 
it seems to me that we ought to find it in the 
book of Isaiah. Beginning with the work of 
the Deutero-Isaiah, and incorporating the con- 
tributions of however many others there may 
have been down to the final editor who put 
it all together with the First Isaiah’s sermons, 
the book grew out of a depressed situation. 
We shall do well as teachers if we impart to 
our students the feel of the exilic and post- 
exilic periods with the economic, social and 
political adversities and reverses through 
which the Jews lived. We entertain a different 
and more appreciative attitude toward this 
now from what we did a half-dozen years 
ago and previously. When we were enam- 
ored of our own luxuriant prosperity and 
were chanting “Glory be to man,” we were 
disposed to pity the Jews in the exilic and 
postexilic periods and say that it was their 
defeatist attitude which prompted them to 
develop Messianism and apocalyptic, and the 
passages of hope were an escape mechanism 
whereby they found release from the realities 
of life. Now we feel differently, and are 
more sympathetic. We ourselves are living in 
a depressed situation, and nobody seems to 
know the way out. Moreover, there is no 
passage in the Bible descriptive of ominous 
foreboding and the dread terrors of the Day 
of Yahweh which is in any sense an exagger- 
_ated description of the apprenhensive state of 
mind of many thoughtful men today when 
contemplating the present world tension, and 
how easily some little incident may precipitate 
another world catastrophe. We Bible teact- 
ers ought to thrill to our privilege of handling 
a literature which grew out of a comparable 

situation long, long ago, and which sets forth 

the enduring spiritual realities which survived 
that situation and are our heritage in the 
present. 
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This Jewish world view shaped up in 
apocalyptic. Now apocalyptic is one thing in 
the Bible from which we teachers shy off. 
We don’t like it. Therefore we are apt to re- 
gard it as something tangential to the main 
line of Jewish thinking. We are particularly 
inclined to think that we have done a scholarly 
thing if we can, by whatever process of criti- 
cism, get it out of the teaching of Jesus. We 
have delivered this whole area of Bible in- 
terest over to the pre-millennialists and liter- 
alists and depreciate them for the interest they 
have in it. The fact that so many people find 
this part of the Bible of great interest and 
value ought to give us pause. 

It is a rather common error to use the terms 
apocalyptic and eschatology as though they 
were synonymous. Eschatology is only one 
phase of apocalyptic, that which deals with 
the issues of the future. Apocalyptic also 
reaches back in its thought to find a plan of 
God running through history. Thus Daniel 
deals with the present or the immediate past 
(Dan. 2:31f, 37£; 4:7-12; 7; 8); 1 Enoch 
deals with all the past preceding the life of 
Enoch (1 En. 85, 86); 2 Baruch deals with 
the leading crises in the world’s history down 
to Baruch’s time (2 Bar. chs. 53, 56-69) ; the 
Sibylline Oracles give an account of the be- 
ginnings of history down to the Deluge (Sib. 
3-819ff ; 2:5-290). The cosmic purpose and 
plan of God, especially as it concerns the des- 
tiny of man and the world, is brought under 
survey in apocalyptic. 

“The apocalyptist sought to get behind the surface 
and penetrate to the essence of events, the spiritual 
purposes and forces that underlie and give them their 
teal significance. With this end in view apocalyptic 
sketched in outline the history of the world and of 
mankind, the origin of evil, its course, and inevitable 
overthrow, the ultimate triumph of righteousness, 
and the final consummation of all things. It was thus, 
i short, a Semitic philosophy of religion, and as such 
mt was ever asking, Whence? Wherefore? Whither? 
and it put these questions in connection with the 
world, the Gentiles, Israel, and the individual. Apoca- 
lyptic and not prophecy was the first to grasp the 
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great idea that all history, alike human, cosmologi- 
cal, and spiritual, is a unity—a unity following natur- 
ally as a corollary of the unity of God preached by 
the prophets.”* 

Apocalyptic was essentially a world view, 
and as such it was established upon a basis 
of ethical idealism. The essence of that 
ethical idealism was the righteousness of God. 
Convinced that the Judge of all the earth 
would do right, apocalyptic as a world view 
was at all times unconquerably and morally 
optimistic and answered the challenge of every 
crisis when evil overpowered the good cause 
by asserting that ultimately righteousness will 
prevail. Apocalyptic believes in and antici- 
pates the attainment of ethical ideals, of the 
ideal humanity. 

While thus characterizing apocalyptic as a 
world view, as a philosophy of religion, Deiss- 
mann’s appraisal of it is accurate: 

“We are not concerned here with a closely knit 
body of thought worked out and built up from the 
quiet speculation of the schools, but with the impres- 
sionist pictures of the future, rich and joyful in color, 
mostly related to one another in style, by unknown 
masters of popular art, whose meaning is to be 
grasped by a single glance without long searching. 
All these pictures say, in antique oriental Jewish 
colors not seldom with exaggerations into the gro- 
tesque, miraculous, fantastic and horrible, what the 
most genuine of genuine piety is: they testify the 
certainty that God is present, God is active, God 
helps, God rescues, God redeems.’’} 


The teaching of the Gospels is another area 
of biblical literature in which we teachers are 
prone to be dissective. It is indeed a necessary 
and valuable thing to point out the sources 
underlying our present Gospels, just as neces- 
sary and desirable as in the Pentateuch. What 
we need to remember is that all the several 
sources got put together to form the Gospels, 
and we need to deal with any one of the Gos- 
pels as a living whole and truly understand 
how it functioned in Christian society. And 
we need to carry this type of teaching one 
*R. H. Charles Eschatology, p. 183. Italics 


+A. Deissman, The Religion be) Jesus and ie aati of Paul, N. 
Y. 1923, p. 75. 
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stage farther and remember that there came 
a time when the fourfold Gospel was pub- 
lished as such. How the Gospel functioned 
in early Christianity and the world view in- 
herent in it is a thing we need to bring into 
perspective. What we are apt to leave out of 
the picture, or handle slightly, is the Fourth 
Gospel, and the eschatology. 

Perhaps we hold the view that the escha- 
tology attributed to Jesus in the Gospels prop- 
erly belonged in His thinking. Or perhaps 
we are convinced that Jesus could not have 
held such views, that they are the views of the 
Gospel writers read back into the mind of 
Jesus. On either view, the plain fact is that 
the eschatological teachings are there in the 
Gospels as books of literature, and if we are 
to teach such books we must handle the ques- 
tion how the books, with all that is within 
them, functioned in the thinking and living 
of the early Christians. 

The place of eschatology in the Gospels and 
in the world view of Jesus is to be understood 
on the basis of the ethical idealism inherent 
in Jewish thinking. Everything in Jesus’ 
world view pivots upon his ethical idealism. 
The question is not one of either ethics or 
eschatology. Both are there integrally in his 
thinking, according to the representation of all 
sources. He could not have presented an ef- 
fective ethical message to his age if he had 
neglected the thought of the ultimate realiza- 
tion of ethical values. Eschatology entails 
ethics by maintaining a moral nexus between 
present and future, between this life and the 
next. Jesus did not base His ethics upon His 
eschatology. He based His eschatology upon 
His ethics. His ethics is the basal thing in 
His world view and His world view did in- 
clude eschatology. 


The central value in Jewish eschatology is 
righteousness. Righteousness is the condi- 
tion of entrance into the kingdom. The king- 
dom is to be a kingdom of righteousness. In- 
wardly Jesus felt a deep, intense appreciation 


of God and righteousness, a conviction of = 
certainty that righteousness is and is to be grat 
supreme over evil. How could such an as- § ..., 
surance find expression with a first century Bj, 9 
Jew, if not in the thought forms of his people S 
and his age? He was bound to express himself oa 
in eschatological terms just as we in the twen- indi 
tieth century are bound to express ourselves in pe 
evolutionary thought forms. The more in- pe 
tense the inner appreciation, the more vivid wi 
the outward expression. Hence the highly to ti 
colored imagery of Jesus’ eschatological dis- this. 
courses. Behind such imagery is the basic tists 
thing in the thinking of Jesus: his inner appre- J d 
ciation of righteousness and assurance of its with 
ultimate supremacy. 
Philosophically construed, apocalyptic as-  eyj] 
serts that the world order is purposive. The HH that 
apocalyptic hope deals with the ultimate rela- that. 
tions of God to the present world order, as well Cert; 
as to the individual person. Therefore an woul 
important item in the standard Jewish eschato- IJ forey 
logical program was the intervention of Goi desp; 
for the overthrow of evil. What their cosmic & and \ 
philosophy affirmed to have taken place in the H deay: 
beginning of things, viz., God’s intervention to tians. 
destroy chaos and to establish a cosmos; what same 
their moral philosophy affirmed to have taken % yjew 
place at the Flood, and at the overthrow of the Reas, 
cities of the Plain, viz., God’s irruption into “The 
history to overthrow evil and to reestablish the B like ( 
earth in righteousness; that their eschatology 
affirmed would happen again in the future right. 
viz., that God would catastrophically intervent Bathe: 
to destroy evil forever and upon the ruins 0% umph 
the old world establish an eternal order off riencg 
good. The central thought of apocalyptic 8% be an 
that history is leading up to a great transition man , 
Jewish ethical impulse felt keenly the conscious the ( 
ness of sin as well as the urge to righteousnes% which 
and demanded that righteousness prevail 
man and in the world. The logical issue 1M the r¢ 
such an ethical demand is that men will be hell] y1:04, 
to accountability for their deeds. This is HH whi. 
ethical basis of the idea of the day of jul judgn 


ment. The judgment will sift out and cot 


serve whatever is of ethical value in the pres- 
ent age and with this the new age will be inte- 
grated. Apocalyptic literature expresses ad- 
vanced faith, idealism and cosmic speculation. 
It arose to satisfy ethical demands. 


Some minds emphasized the overthrow of 
evil and the punishment of the wicked, and 
indulged in fanciful speculations concerning the 
dramatic and spectacular aspects of the Par- 
ousia. ‘That is part of the fuss and feathers of 
eschatology which ought not to blind our eyes 
to the solid ethical substance which underlies 
this view. The minds of the Jewish apocalyp- 
tists, of Jesus, and of the early Christians were 
burdened with the heinousness of evil and 
with the problem of how evil is to be removed 
from man and the world. They lived in an 
evil and adulterous generation. They believed 
that the age in which they lived was doomed, 
that the order of things ought to be overturned. 
Certainly the hope that righteousness soon 
would triumph and that all sin and evil would be 
forever banished, kept the Jewish people from 
despair in times of suffering under oppression, 
and was an urge to self-sacrifice and heroic en- 
deavor. So it was also to the primitive Chris- 
tians. What to do we moderns think about this 
same problem? Let me quote a clear and fine 
view of the matter from D. C. Macintosh, The 
Reasonableness of Christianity (page 158): 
“There can be satisfaction of the moral, Christ- 
like God only in the destruction of sin and its 
evil consequences. Full satisfaction of God’s 
righteousness belongs therefore to the future 
gy rather than to the past . . . It is only as the tri- 
umph of good over evil either is being expe- 
rienced or is anticipated in faith that there can 
be any true satisfaction of righteousness, hu- 
man or divine.” Let us remember in teaching 
the Gospels that we are handling a literature 
which faith of this sort brought into being. 

What Jesus is primarily concerned with is 
the reward of the righteous. The ethical values 
which Jesus proclaimed in his teaching have 
ultimate survival value. That is what the 
judgment signifies. It signifies however not 
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alone the survival of certain ethical values, but 
still more the arrival of the highest of all ethical 
values, eternal life in the kingdom of God. It 
is in the direction of this that all of Jesus’ 
thought is oriented. Not the judgment, but 
beyond the judgment is the determining con- 
sideration in the philosophy of Jesus. His 
thinking was oriented towards the eternal; his 
ethical judgments were formed on the basis of 
enduring values ; he regarded the world and life 
sub specie aeternitatis. This principle applies 
both backwards and forwards. Jesus viewed 
the past of his people as preserved in the 
Jewish Scriptures under the eternal aspect and 
selected the best because he judged it to be of 
enduring value and put dynamic into it, and 
this because he first of all experienced that 
dynamic in his own soul. He viewed the age 
in which he lived under the aspect of the 
eternal. There was much about his own age 
that ought to and would pass away. It was the 
finest insight of Jesus that there were forces at 
work in his age making for the arrival of the 
ideal age. Upon these he threw all the weight 
of emphasis in teaching and endeavor in per- 
sonal ministry. Herein we find an explana- 
tion of Jesus’ basic aim with his disciples. He 
gathered to himself men who might become like- 
minded with him in agreeing that evil ought 
to be removed from man and the world and 
that the eternal God purposes to remove it, to 
displace and replace evil by a righteous world 
order ; disciples who, like Jesus himself, might 
realize that in order to inaugurate his kingdom 
of righteousness God must have a nucleus to 
begin with; disciples who, with him, would 
commit themselves to live and to encourage 
others to live the kind of life God would 
approve at the judgment and around which 
quality of life God will integrate the world that 
is to be. Jesus’ view was that the ultimate 
future is with the quality of life he taught. 
Here we have a basis for answering the 
problem: Is the teaching of Jesus of historical 
interest only, or does Jesus have any message 
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valid for the present? The validity of Jesus’ 
teaching for the present will be found where 
its validity for his own age and for his first fol- 
lowers was found, pertaining to those elements 
which are making for the arrival of the ethically 
and socially ideal. Jesus did consider that his 
teaching would be valid in the far-distant fu- 
ture because he viewed the universe and life in 
its eternal aspect and in his teaching aimed to 
set out those values which would endure when 
his own age had passed away and the eternal 
world-order of God’s kingdom should be the 
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ever present order. Jesus did call upon his dis. 
ciples to live the kingdom type, i. e., the ideal 
type of life in the age in which they lived how- 
ever unideal that age was. He considered his 
ideal valid for that age and for any age to 
come because he deemed it eternally valid. He 
perceived an ideal world in the making. This 
is his philosophy of the world process, his con- 
ception of the ultimate reality. It is our priv- 
ilege as biblical instructors to go and do like- 
wise, and therein to find our message in the 
present hour. 


Symposium 
FRAMING A WORLD VIEW: How Can We Teach the Bible So as to 
Help the Student Construct a Satisfying Philosophy of Life? 


POLICIES AND DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING THE BIBLE 
Proressor W. Gorpon Ross, Berea College, Kentucky 


In the Protestant world teaching the Bible 
with the end in view suggested by the sympo- 
sium topic is very little more than a process of 
muddling through, a process illumined here and 
there, to be sure, by occasional successes. The 
result, however, is a very small minority. I 
have almost agonized over the statement of the 
topic, desiring at first to criticize it drastically, 
yet admitting that what it says is what I am 
trying to do. That raises two questions, (1) 
What is a satisfying philosophy of life? and 
(2) What is involved in trying so to teach the 
Bible? This paper is confined to the second 
of the two questions. There are two considera- 
tions in this paper, policies and difficulties. A 
third consideration is included in the discussion 
of the other two, viz., methods. 

1. Policies and principles. In the work 
of teaching, whatever the subject, there are and 
always have been factors which vitally affect 
the results whether we intend that they should 
or not. To see and understand all of them 
would be extremely difficult. But to ignore 
their results is obscurantism or perversity. To 
fail to see them naivete or worse. I refer to 


such things as (1) the “emotional thrust” one 
gives to his teaching, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, (2) rational examination of the subject 
matter, (3) the giving of information, vital, 
pedantic, or otherwise, (4) exemplifying one’s 
beliefs or the opposite, (5) thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, (6) understanding of people 
in general, (7) capacity for increasing under- 
standing of the students, (8) intentional or un- 
intentional “overtones”, “undertones”, “in- 
nuendos”, and the like which may definitely 
affect results, (9) references to personal expe- 
riences and interests of the teacher, (10) regi- 
mentation and standardization which may some- 
times result in teaching Wellhausen instead of 
Moses. 

In the work of Bible teaching in schools to- 
day we have everything from dogmatic indoc- 
trination on the assumption of an_ inerrant 
Scripture to the coldest sort of objective anal- 
ysis and criticism. In the work, therefore, 
of accredited teachers of Bible there seem to 
be three general policies, (1) teaching according 
to a certain doctrine or creed, in other words 
a definite doctrinal teaching and interpreta 
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tion in a dogmatic manner, (2) teaching more 
or less impartially but not hestiating to state 
one’s own philosophy and creed, and (3) 
teaching with the idea and hope of encourag- 
ing each student to make his own investiga- 
tions and interpretations on the basis of ade- 
quate evidence, taking care to withold one’s 
own views, if any. Possibly there is a fourth 
general policy, that of developing a mere 
acquaintance with the contents of the Bible, 
aside from belief, as a necessary element in 
cultural equipment. 

Teachers are not entirely free to choose the 
policy they would apply, not even Protestants. 
The policies of the past have their influence, 
as do the expedients of the present. The 
desire for some authoritative voice is not dead, 
or even dormant, not even among modernists. 
The United States Catalogue of Books in 
Print for 1932 lists one hundred ninety titles 
in Religious Education and one hundred fifty- 
seven in Education and a large percent of 
those books deal with method. But in so far 
as teachers are free they may choose from or 
drift into one of the following general educa- 
tional principles, (1) the principle of the 
leaven, or (2) the dogmatic principle. The 
first would, presumably, elicit devotion to a 
cause, the second demand obedience to a creed. 
Some people naively call the first the Protes- 
tant principle, the latter the Catholic. Both 
are open to criticism (as would be any other 
policy) ; of the first, that it will not affect more 
than a small minority, of the second, that it is 
doctrinaire and oppressive. In this brief paper 
I do not espouse either policy to the absolute 
exclusion of the other, simply because I have 
met some students who are capable and thor- 
oughly balanced investigators and_ inter- 
preters. But I have also met others who were 
honestly looking for a kindly light to lead 
them. 


Now we may ask, Which would be the most 
likely to conduce to the development of a 


satisfying philosophy of life? Arguments 
could be given for either, but they would not 
be final. 

Therefore, I state the following as the 
thesis of this discussion; we need to combine 
points of view in teaching the Bible, such 
points of view as the critical and the devo- 
tional, the rational and the spontaneously appre- 
ciative, the hard-headed and the warm- 
hearted. Instead of that, so many of us set 
one phase of life against the other, we exalt 
one and degrade the other. I refer of course 
to such quasi-dichotomies as the subjective 
and the objective, the emotional and the crit- 
ical, the mystical and the realistic. We owe it 
to all concerned to discover the redeemable 
possibilities in such “publicans and sinners” 
of human conduct as subjectivity, idealism, 
mysticism, emotion, and indoctrination. 

I mention indoctrination, which is usually 
placed on the index today. But I think 
everyone realizes that some indoctrination is 
inevitable. However, it is true that we can- 
not, as an organization, enter into the lives of 
people in the manner that the Catholic Church 
does. We therefore have to be content with 
appealing to the rational, the decent, and the 
aspiring in young people. It is sometimes 
thought that urging loyalty to a dogma is 
indoctrination but that urging allegiance to an 
“abstract, guiding principle” is not. 

II. The things that make our work dif- 
ficult. Two general reasons why our work is 
difficult, sometimes more difficult than we are 
aware, are (1) we lack consecration, and (2) 
we are repelled by obstacles. The sorry plight 
of the Protestant world today illustrates those 
reasons somewhat when we consider the fol- 
lowing paradoxes; (1) we Protestants have 
freed ourselves from Catholic restraints, but 
in the process have deprived ourselves of 
Catholic freedom, (2) one of the principal 
Protestant dogmas is the protest against dogma, 
(3) educational theory often exhibits a dry- 
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ness caused by the trade winds of unspecific 
talk about specific aims, (4) we are being in- 
doctrinated in many instances against the prac- 
tice of indoctrination. 


Consider the very interesting fact that one 
of the most frequent questions of Protestant 
young people has been, “How do you know 
what to believe?’ Recently I asked a group 
what they considered as modern opponents of 
Christianity. Immediately one of the group said, 
“Science”, and just as quickly another said 
“No, it isn’t an opponent, but it gets you 
mixed up.” How may we aid students who 
need help in resolving a “mixed up” condition, 
whether it be caused by science, sociology, or 
our own teaching? I consider this question 
so important that I forbear doing more than 
to mention it in the limited time I have. 


Interpretation is a difficulty in itself, but 
the condition that makes it doubly so is that 
some of the students with whom we are asso- 
ciated tumble into despair because of it. We 
may become adept in dissolving the primitive 
theology of some freshmen, but it may mean 
that we then have a greater problem—either 
the despair of the disillusioned, or the “skept- 
ical relativism’ of petty rebellion (1 borrow 
the phrase from Dean Inge). We may expose 
the fallacies of some people’s arguments, and 
yet find some of them continuing to assert 
their stubborn will and pride. We may unin- 
tentionally convince some people even to the 
point of becoming a sort of infallible oracle 
to them, only to find that such uncritical 
acceptance has developed clinging vines. 

Interpretation is a sacred obligation, and 
cannot be ignored, but sometimes the real dif- 
ficulty is not what it seems at first to be. For 
example, it often happens that it is not the 
interpretation of the passage or the book that 
is the problem, but the personal history of the 
questioner. Recently a student came into the 
office to talk about “religion”. The question 
was put in very general terms. But I remem- 


bered having seen that student a few days be- 
fore in a situation which had the earmarks of 
being a crisis for him, the crisis of making a 
major moral decision in the face of opposition 
from friends. I had a suspicion that the general 
question, asked in an almost despairing tone, 
and the crisis, if that was what it was, were 
definitely related. By asking some lead ques- 
tions and by describing, in general terms, 
crises that people must pass through, it was 
not long before we were able to discard vague 
generalities and deal directly with that  stu- 
dent’s immediate concerns. What was the 
result? One result, I believe, is that that stu- 
dent will never have as much trouble making 
similar decisions. The opportunity of our 
cooperatively understanding the difficulty 
tends to assure such a result. 

Another thing that makes our work difficult 
is the necessity for making an adequate, hon- 
est, and effective combination of our life in 
general with the work in the classroom. Our 
life in general will include our political and 
social theories. Some teachers of Bible easily 
adopt certain political and social theories 
and take them into the classroom and proceed 
to indoctrinate even though some educational 
theory says we “must not indoctrinate”! But 
even though a teacher never makes such com- 
binations, students will certainly bring ques- 
tions into the classroom concerning political 
and social issues, and it is impossible to dodge 
them all, but it is difficult to handle them all 
in terms of wisdom. Halford Luccock’s article. 
in the Christian Century of January 17, 1934, 
entitled “Religious Education Tomorrow” is 
a case in point whether we agree with the 
writer or not. Luccock’s thesis, put with his 
gifted pyrotechnics, reinforces the thought 
that we cannot pontifically exclude any ques- 
tion or problem presented by the students. 
Heresy is not what it used to be in spite of the 
fact that we are having in the world today 
what certainly seems to be a recrudescence of 
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various forms of primitivism. Do I need to 
give examples? 

To be sure all sorts of questions may arise 
ranging all the way from the imbecile query 
as to where Cain got his wife to profound 
questions about our very civilization. There 
are many sources for questions today, more 
than in former times, for example, the many 
new studies we have today, the students’ own 
background of religious training, our much 
talk about methods and techniques in educa- 
tion, our “skeptical relativism” (quoting Dean 
Inge again), scientific thought and investiga- 
tion. I have been asked by many students 
about the “results” of Professor Leuba’s 
article in the August Harper’s. A good an- 
swer has been made by my colleague at Berea, 
Dr. Walter Muelder. He put Professor 
Leuba’s question concerning belief in God to a 
large group of students in his work in the 
philosophy of religion. When they were 
confined to Leuba’s definition the group voted 
21% Yes, 38% doubtful, and 41% No. But 
when they were allowed to make their own 
definitions of God, 84% voted Yes, 11% 
doubtful, and 5% No. The striking contrast 
in the two sets of figures illustrates the har- 
nessing nature of Professor Leuba’s question- 
naire. 


However, I believe it is true that whatever 
we study analytically tends to disappear under 


analysis. That is why I tried, earlier in the 
paper, to urge a combination of points of 
view. We owe the Bible no obligation beyond 
inding what we can of the will of God in it. 
To discover that will may require some def- 
nite and far-flung plan of criticism. But 
just there is one of the hazards in our work, 
the hazard of becoming absorbed in the criti- 
cal apparatus so that we lose the holy vision. 

The “rules of the game”, of the business, 
the profession, or whatever the environment, 
demand that we bend our efforts in a certain 
direction and within certain prescribed limits, 


unless by the force of genius or successful 
revolt we are able to ignore or change the 
rules. There are instances, I believe, of spe- 
cialists who submit to the demands of their 
fields and yet look wistfully at certain alter- 
natives or variations. To give one example, 
in Science and Religion, A Symposium 
(Scribner’s, 1931) Malinowski says, 


“Personally, to me, and to those many who are 
like me, nothing really matters except the answer 
to the burning question: ‘Am I going to live or shall 
I vanish like a bubble?’ ‘What is the aim, and the 
sense, and the issue of all this strife and suffering?’ 
The doubt of these two questions lives in us and af- 
fects all our thoughts and feelings. Modern agnos- 
ticism is a tragic and shattering frame of mind. To 
dismiss agnosticism as an easy and shallow escape 
from the moral obligations and discipline of religion 
—this is an unworthy and superficial way of dealing 
with it.” (page 78) 

Then there are those who, without any spe- 
cializing, envy what seem to them to be the 
certainty and assurance of the specialist. My 
point is that one element in a satisfying phi- 
losophy of life will be ability to deal with or 
act upon the inevitable  dissatisfactions, 
whether they be the hurt pride of an Absalom 
or the holy discontent of an Amos. 


I see some point in H. L. Mencken’s thrust 
at the human “lust to teach” and at “that master 
quackery, pedagogy,” especially when I hear 
and read some of the things that pass for 
expert counsel. So, my parting comment is 
that experts in education, especially when 
Bible teaching is concerned, ought to adopt a 
famous Methodist institution before saying 
too much more about how to teach what and 
why. That institution is the mourner’s bench. 
They should kneel before it and confess their 
arrogance and frailty which they share with 
us all. But they would arise from it with a 
deeper sense of consecration and with a re- 
newed assurance, both of which would temper 
the winds of expert counsel to the classroom 
lamb shorn of his fleece of medieval certainty. 
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FRAMING A WORLD VIEW 


How Can We So Teach the Bible as to Help the Student Construct 
a Satisfying Philosophy of Life? 
Hucu Moran, Presbyterian University Pastor at Cornell University 
and Director of Religious Education 


Einstein in his handbook on the shorter 
theory of relativity used the figure of two 
trains moving in the same direction on paral- 
lel tracks at a given speed. In this case a 
passenger on one may not be conscious that the 
other train is in motion. This is somewhat 
the case of a satisfying philosophy of life in 
these days of rapid change. An intelligent 
modern-minded man can attain only to a rela- 
tively satisfying philosophy of life, and he can 
keep satisfied with his philosophy for any con- 
siderable period of time, only by moving his 
intellectual horizons forward at about the 
same speed as that of the extension of human 
knowledge. There are of course millions of 
people who are satisfied. They are easily 
satisfied. That is what is the matter with 
them. This is perhaps equally true of extreme 
conservatives, who are blissfully ignorant of 
what is going on in the world, and of extreme 
radicals who set up in their minds an imagi- 
nary concept of an ideal world, and adopt some 
ism or politicial nostrum through which the 
ills of the world are automatically and imme- 
diately liquidated. They use their philosophy 
as a stage setting by which the hard facts of 
life are shoved into outer darkness. We see, 
therefore, that a philosophy which will satisfy 
one may not satisfy another; some of us, 
moreover, do not wish to be too easily satisified. 

I recently heard a University administrator 
make the statement that humanity has expe- 
rienced greater changes in environment during 
the past generation than in the whole previous 
experience of the race. This is perhaps liter- 
ally true. Whether the present rapid transition 
in the conditions of human life and the con- 
sequent continual adaptation to the changed 
conditions will long continue we do not know. 


But we can be confident, even though our 
speed may slacken, that our old concept of a 
static world is gone for us and for immediately 
succeeding generations, and that whatever phi- 
losophy we may adopt, it must be vital and liv- 
ing, suited to an expanding universe. I would 
suggest, therefore, that in this intellectual and 
social revolution through which we are passing 
we must abandon the idea of a standard phi- 
losophy of life for the more intelligent part 
of the population, which can be passed out like 
a ready made suit of clothes, and adopted by 
them as permanent. We know, however, that 
the population varies considerably in intelli- 
gence and there seems to be conclusive evidence 
that a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion lacks either the will or the ability to con- 
struct for themselves a satisfying philosophy of 
life. In this section of the population who 
thus lack I fear we would have to include 
many of our University and College students 
who, instead of constructing their own philos- 
ophy, take a hand-me-down from a room-mate 
or fraternity brother or from a popular movie 
star. For such students, and for the assistance of 
church members and interested persons gener- 
ally, Bible teachers and religious leaders should 
provide simple and condensed statements in the 
form of purpose rather than belief, which may 
be taken as working models of a philosophy of 
life. I for one have attempted to do this with 
my students rather than for them, and I have 
particularly avoided intimating that such a 
statement is final or to be adopted uncritically. 
I should like to see the larger church bodies 
follow this procedure. 

Turning now to our task of training the 
more intelligent student who is committed to 
our charge and who is capable of constructing 
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a philosophy of life——the importance of an 
adequate philosophy both to the individual and 
to the society of which he is a part, and the 
chaos to be found in this whole realm of life 
at present, certainly warrant attention and intel- 
ligent concerted action. But the assumption 
that teaching the Bible, as such, is the solution 
for the difficulty is hardly warranted. The 
Bible has many philosophies imbedded within 
its varied contents, all the way from the cynic- 
ism of the writer of Ecclesiastes, who finds life 
but “vanity and vexation of spirit”, (op. cit. 
1:14) to that joyous and optimistic outburst of 
St. Paul, “Now abideth faith, hope, and love, 
and the greatest of these is love.” (I Cor. 
13:13); or from the frank barbarism of 
Joshua, who set about as a part of his religious 
duty to exterminate the Canaanites, men, 
women, and children, to the idealism of the 
Christ, who taught his disciples to love their 
enemies, and who prayed “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Many 
of our students who have been taught the Bible 
most assiduously are the most confused in their 
personal philosophy and, in their confusion or 
in blind revolt against their teaching, have 
adopted the most anti-social and unsatisfactory 
philosophies. The Bible cannot be taught un- 
critically as a means of producing good people, 
like a recipe for making good cookies. The 
difficulty is not with the Bible, as a source of 
understanding and enlightenment, but with our 
educational psychology and our theories of 
teaching. 

If I may be frank, I fear that even our sub- 
ject as stated for this discussion today bears 
the implications of a point of view which is 
past. We are asking ourselves, “How can we 
so teach the Bible as to help the student con- 
struct a satisfying philosophy of life?” I do 
not wish to be meticulous over words, or to 
quarrel with the statement of the subject; 
rather I am trying to get at a principle. In our 
statement of the problem I and the Bible come 
first, and the student last. Does not that sound 
as though we consider him as a bottle into which 


the medicine of immortality is to be poured? 
As stated, the subject centered curriculum is 
taken for granted, the subject being the Bible, 
—the object or container being the student. I 
was taught the Bible in my youth and I got 
great good from it; I have taught and [ still 
teach the Bible, when I can get students to 
study it voluntarily,—the Bible as literature, 
the Bible as history, the Bible as a source of 
devotion and inspiration. But if we are inter- 
ested in students and a satisfying philosophy of 
life, we must turn the whole thing around. 
Would it not be more accurate to ask our- 
selves, “How can students be so taught as to 
help them develop a satisfying philosophy of 
life; and in this process, what if any part shall 
the Bible play?” 

Granting for the moment that our subject is 
thus stated, with the emphasis on the teaching 
of students, I would say that a systematic and 
factual knowledge of the Bible is desirable in 
those students whom one is assisting to develop 
a philosophy of life, if (1) the students have 
not already been so indoctrinated with a fixed 
point of view that all development is effectually 
prevented, or if (2) the student is not already 
so soured by such attempted indoctrination that 
you cannot corral and rope him long enough 
to teach him at all. 

I managed to corral a group of nineteen 
freshmen a dozen years ago who had reacted 
negatively to this attempted indoctrination. I 
got them into a Bible class. This was when 
translations of the Bible into modern English 
were being poured out at a considerable rate; 
so I had spent my Summer vacation making a 
fresh translation of St. John’s Gospel from the 
Greek into colloquial English, especially in- 
tended for that freshman group. The first 
Sunday morning I began with my patiently 
polished rendition of the superb introduction to 
St. John—“In the beginning was the Word,” 
—after a few moments, I had that psychic feel- 
ing of futility and inattention. I paused and 
observed my students. One was looking at his 
shoe strings and twiddling his thumbs. An- 
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other was searching for cobwebs in the upper 
reaches of the church parlor ceiling. I said, 
“You boys are not interested in what I am 
talking about.’ No, they admitted, they were 
not. “Why aren’t you interested” I queried. 
The leader spoke up in reply. “We aren't 
interested,” he said, “in anything anybody be- 
lieved 2000 years ago.” The rest all nodded 
assent. They were in the University to get 
educated and not to learn what people used to 
believe. At first it appeared that they were 
not over much interested in anything ; but after 
some discussion and prodding they admitted 
that they were interested in “What makes peo- 
ple do things today.” 

Motivation,—what makes people want to do 
things?—I had my problem stated for me, and 
I have been working at it from that point of 
view ever since. Though I knew little of emo- 
tional psychology then, and I find that it is one 
of the most baffling and undeveloped of sub- 
jects today, I managed to shift my subject and 
save my class from disruption. In the inter- 
vening years, I have gradually changed the 
point of view of my work so that it is student 
centered rather than curriculum centered; 
society centered rather than institution cen- 
tered. I start with people. What do most 
people want? Will they be satisfied if they 
get it? What higher motivations can we find 
in people or instill in them, to which can be 
attached aims or ideals which when attained 
will satisfy? For such people life and religion 
must be stated in terms of purpose gained out 
of experience rather than in terms of a creed 
learned from a book. Jesus was speaking out 
of his experience when he said, “I came that 
they might have life and might have it more 
abundantly ;” and Paul made a discovery in 
his situation which led him to declare, “I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” A philosophy 
of life as I understand it is not a creed which 
can be plugged in like a phonograph and which 
says “I believe,” but is a basis of action by 
which one lives, forms habits, and makes de- 


cisions day by day, as did Jesus and Paul ac- 
cording to the quotations made from them. 


This brings us to the question, “What part 
may the Bible have in the formation of such a 
philosophy of life?” For the data on which 
to seek an answer to this question, I go back 
to my own experience and to my experience 
in the lives of others. Having been brought 
up in a sturdy, pre-evolutionary point of view, 
when I reached manhood I saw the startling 
changes in every phase of life which were 
taking place around me, and I had dinned into 
my ears the slogan, “We live in a changing 
world.” If there is any pocket in the throat 
of the masses where the pestiferous germs of 
error may linger to cause intellectual quinsy 
and social disruption it is in slogans and popu- 
lar sayings. My nineteen freshmen in that 
class having heard about living in a changing 
world, had jumped to the conclusion that the 
ten commandments were no longer in effect. 
From the Bible I had learned that there are 
certain values in the human heart and certain 
principles in human relations which do not 
change. We may take as a rule of thumb 
definition that Religion is man’s relation with 
his total universe, which includes his God, his 
fellow man, and himself. In the theory of 
relativity it is relationships which do not 
change. Mathematical formulae express rela- 
tionships; but if the values of our formulae 
change while we are using them, we can prove 
nothing by mathematics. The principles of 
human life and life-values to be found in the 
Sermon on the Mount are relationships, and 
they partake of the nature of mathematical 
formulae which do not change. ‘The relation- 
ship of the family, as set forth by Jesus, ac- 
cording to which one man and one woman be- 
get one child, of infinite value to them and to 
the Heart of the Universe, is as permanent 
and unchanging as the multiplication table. 
Jesus gave us the formulae, which for the social 
and spiritual world are as unchangingly true 
as are the laws of Newton or Einstein in the 
world of physics. Companionate marriage and 
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crumbling divorce laws cannot change the 
facts of biology, of parenthood, and of human 
relationships ; if persisted in, they simply rep- 
resent the disintegration of society. We may 
say, therefore, that in the Bible we find, if we 
know where to find them, those principles set 
forth, on which to base what has proved to 
many people and to a large part of society, a 
satisfying philosophy of life. 

If asked what constitutes a satisfying philos- 
ophy of life, I would reply that, from the 
point of view of religion or of sociology, of 
the individual or of society, it is that manner 
of life which brings about satisfying relation- 
ships with one’s God, one’s fellow man, and 
one’s self. The task of education as well as 
of religion is the socializing of the naturally 
selfish individual, in ever widening circles, 
until he feels a friendly and intelligent interest 
in all society,—in all peoples that on earth do 
dwell, and therefore develops a satisfying rela- 
tionship with them. The object of success- 
ful religious education would seem, therefore, 
to be the production of men and women of 
understanding good will in the relationships of 
society rather than the promotion of individual 
salvation. Perhaps we should not make it 
either or, or rather than; but should say, that 
the objective is the development of a self 
worthy of preservation through the socializing 
process. This latter point of view, I may add, 
is not confined to the New Theology, but is 
found imbedded in the Bible, and emerges in 
all ages, in all intelligent forms of Christian 
teaching. 

We find, however, a large percent of young 
people who have grown up under Protestant 
training who are negatively conditioned against 
the Bible, the Church, and religious teaching. 
Roman and Greek Catholics find this also, of 
course, and doubtless many of their people 
have not yet reached a sufficiently critical state 
of mind to be thus conditioned, but I would 
suggest that the intelligent young people of 
these latter communions are being better held 
in loyalty to religion and the Church through 
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a better handling of their emotional condition- 
ing. When I face what I suppose is the com- 
mon-sense interpretation of the question we 
are discussing,—that is how am I as a teacher 
of religion among students going to get an 
intelligent understanding of the Gospel into 
them, I find the case is lost with a large pro- 
portion of them before I am called into it. 
They are as gun shy as a flock of wild geese. 
The fact that I am a minister or a teacher of 
religion so prejudices them against me that I 
have no opportunity of getting into touch with 
them at all, much less of teaching them the 
Bible. If I am to help these young people 
toward a satisfying philosophy of life, I must 
catch them while they are in short clothes,— 
ten years before they become college sophisti- 
cates. I have therefore consciously turned, in my 
relationships with the students whom I can by 
any means reach, to the idea of training them 
as religious workers among children and 
younger young people. I am reaching back 
into the home and the Sunday School through 
Summer Schools and Winter Short Courses for 
Sunday School teachers, through the training 
of my own regular undergraduates, to do 
church work, and through the writing of Sun- 
day School lessons. 


Though I believe in a systematic study of 
the Bible, especially for those who are to be- 
come teachers of it, such a systematic study 
does not have a place in helping the ordinary 
young person find a philosophy of life. The 
Bible has, for me, two main functions in the 
formation of the philosophy or attitude to- 
wards life. Note the order. First, in worship, 
and second, in making rational the attitudes 
and points of view already chosen. For I 
had rather have a student act on a few of the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount than 
to know all about the Kings of Israel, who 
were like unto Jeroboam, son of Nebat, which 
made Israel to sin. And if one is to act ac- 
cording to the Sermon on the Mount, he must 
be emotionally conditioned to it. The center 
of the system to me, therefore, is WORSHIP, 
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students studying worship, students learning the 
elements of worship, students conducting wor- 
ship, with careful attention to lighting, to set- 
ting, to voice, to stance, to music, to prayer, 
to order, to psychology,—to the sense of 
beauty and the fitness of things. The source 
and heart of such worship is the Bible,—of 
hymns and prayers and point of view, and in 
particular, in each worship service there is one 
Bible passage, chosen for its beauty and its 
idealism, which by association with the pres- 
ence of God and of one’s fellow men, is emo- 
tionally conditioned into the lives of the wor- 
shippers. It is my conviction, supported by 
experience, that such emotional conditioning of 
noble sentiments and ideals is effective in the 
day by day motivation of young people, as well 
as in preparing them to meet the crises of life. 
I am therefore making worship, and the ele- 
ments of expression of worship, such as music, 
voice, public prayer and religious drama cen- 
tral in my work with the regular run of stu- 
dents, and at the same time doing what I can 
to bring a respectable attitude towards worship 
into the Sunday Schools of the region. For 
let us remember that the majority of the young 
people in our colleges have been to the Sunday 
morning worship service of their church but 
few times in their lives—and there they may 
have had very inadequate experience of wor- 
ship; while the so-called opening exercises of 
the Sunday School, on which they have been 
brought up, with an ugly, school-like room, a 
litter of papers, and no semblance of the set- 
ting or beauty of worship, have served only 
to discourage them in the idea of ever finding 
God in worship. And what I have said of the 
Sunday School, can be said with equal truth 
of many so-called college chapel services. 
Having put the emotional conditioning of 
students towards that which is noble and in- 
spiring in the Bible and religion first, the sec- 
ond main use of the Bible in the formation of 
an adequate philosophy, is as a source book and 
guide in rationalizing one’s higher aspirations 
and spiritual experiences. How did the great- 


est benefactors of the human race of modern 
times develop their satisfying philosophies? 
Study their lives, and the answer is that al- 
most without exception they looked to Jesus 
(or to the Jewish Prophets) as the author and 
finisher of their faith. They developed their 
philosophy by trying to meet life’s issues more 
or less as they understood that Jesus met them. 
Or trace the great problems that continually 
beset humanity, and that enter into the making 
of a philosophy of life, of feeding the hungry, 
of healing the sick, of teaching the ignorant, 
of bringing liberty to the captives and justice 
to the poor and oppressed, and you will find a 
golden thread leading back through the people 
who have accomplished most for humanity in 
these regards to the Bible, to the life and 
teachings of Jesus and of those who had gone 
before him. From Jesus the thoughtful stu- 
dent can learn his philosophy of life, for his 
teachings are, as I understand them, his ex- 
planation of his way of meeting the expe- 
riences of life. 

There is also the whole field of personality 
adjustment problems. As we have suggested, 
one cannot just pick up a philosophy of life, 
and put it on like a garment. It has to be 
worked out and kneaded into one’s every ex- 
perience. We all have inhibitions, limitations, 
fears, prejudices; and my experience goes to 
show that the more brilliant and potentially 
valuable the student may be, the more apt he 
is to have emotional adhesions and snarls in 
his life. 

I am not altogether ignorant of recent 
theories and literature in the field of educational 
and emotional psychology; but the one best 
source of educational theory and psychological 
practice of which I know is the New Testa- 
ment. One of the few successful practitioners 
in this field of personality adjustments whom 
I know personally is a former student of 
Oliver’s at Johns Hopkins and a member of a 
great university faculty. He conducts a course 
in mental hygiene, which has to be limited to 
keep students out; and much of the remainder 
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of the time of this professor is spent in per- 
sonality adjustment with students, members 
of the faculty and of the community. When 
asked by his students at the beginning of the 
term what is the text book of the course in 
mental hygiene, this man replies that he will 
tell them the name of the book at the end of 
the course. At the end of the course, he tells 
his students that the text book which he has 
been following is the New Testament, particu- 
larly the Gospels. Why doesn’t he tell them 
this at the beginning? He knows that a large 
majority of his students have been so mis- 
handled in their youth, that if he told them 
the text book of a modern approach to the 
psychology of personality was the Bible, he 
would not get the students into his class. 

We need 10,000 physicians of the soul, and 
thousands more, who know their psychology, 
but whose text book is the Gospels. We need 
them for our college campuses, and for our 
churches, and our general population. We dare 
not leave this field longer to the often anti- 
religious psychiatrist, who may be able to help 
in diagnosing the case, but who has no living 
bread on which to feed the soul of the patient 
and provide spiritual and mental help. I ven- 
ture to suggest to you, therefore, that this is 
a favorable time, owing to the present swing 
of psychology both in America and in Europe, 
for teachers of religion and Bible to combine 
with the more spiritual of psychologists in 
offering courses, pre-theological, pre-medical, 
pre-educational, which shall unite the best that 
we know in religion and in psychology in pre- 
paring both professional and lay workers to 
enter this extremely large and appallingly neg- 
lected field of personality adjustment. 

Let me briefly recapitulate. In the rapidly 
expanding world in which we live, we can not 
hope to prepare and hand out a philosophy of 
life which will be permanently satisfactory to 
all people. We are lucky if we can keep up 
with the procession sufficiently to provide such 
a philosophy for ourselves. But for the as- 
sistance of students, church members, and 
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others interested, those who are in positions 
of religious responsibility should provide from 


time to time statements which may be taken: 


as working models of a philosophy, rather than 
as obligatory creeds. The source of such a 
philosophy may be found imbedded in the 
Bible ; but it requires guidance, experience and 
focusing on the needs of persons rather than 
factual material, to produce such a philosophy 
in the individual. Such has been the mishand- 
ling of a large percent of our students in their 
pre-college training, that they are emotionally 
conditioned against a satisfactory religious 
solution of their problem. Right motivation 
depends amongst other things upon satisfying 
worship experiences, to provide an emotional 
milieu in which the philosophy may develop. 
In this conditioning through worship the Bible 
plays a central role, and contributes many fea- 
tures. A satisfying philosophy can not be put 
on, like a coat, in the form of an intellectual 
credo, but is a developing process which we 
have described in terms of socializing the sel- 
fish individual in ever widening circles. The 
Bible is the source and inspiration for those 
who would understand this socializing process. 
In Bible characters we see the process illus- 
trated and we find the principles of the more 
abundant, socialized life stated in its teach- 
ings. Religion is man’s relation with his total 
universe, which includes his God, his fellow 
man, and himself. The socializing process is 
another name for spiritual growth, and per- 
sonality adjustment is the essential feature of 
religious development. The growing person- 
ality adjusts itself to itself, to its social en- 
vironment, and to its Universe. What I am 
doing here is simply to put into modern terms 
my interpretation of the individual and social 
teachings of the Master, who said, “Repent,— 
rethink, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand . . . The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you . .. If any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me . . . Whoso would save his life shall 
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lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s shall find it.” “I am 
the vine; ye are the branches; he that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit... As the Father hath loved me, 


The framing of a world view which shall 
be not only an intellectual structure, but also 
the basis for a valid and satisfying philosophy 
of life, requires the active cooperation of phil- 
osophy and religion. By that I mean that one 
who is endeavoring to frame such a world 
view needs to be actively engaged in the quest 
for truth in its unified meaning and bearing on 
life, and that one also needs to be responding 
in reverent and active devotion to such visions 
of truth as may be vouchsafed to him. With- 
out the religious attitude of mind and heart 
the most significant visions of truth will not 
be gained, and without philosophic criticism 
and reflection those visions will not be ade- 
quately guarded from error and grounded in 
reality. 

A valid world view, in the gaining of which 
both the philosophic and the religious attitudes 
of mind participate, will never be merely tra- 
ditional. No traditional theology, no philos- 
ophy resting on the authority of a great name, 
no set of teachings simply labelled “modern 
thought,”’ will suffice. Rather, the world 
view required must be one which the student 
of today has examined to the best of his abil- 
ity and one to which he can inwardly and per- 
sonally respond. But on the other hand a 
valid world view cannot be simply extempor- 
ized, or pieced together like a raft out of mis- 
cellaneous bits of material. It will need to 
have vital rootage in the reflective thought and 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BIBLE FOR FRAMING A WORLD VIEW 


A Consideration of the Topic from the Viewpoint of the Philosophy 
of Religion 
ProFEssor EUGENE W. Lyman, Department of Philosophy of Religion, 
Union Theological Seminary 


so have I loved you. Continue ye in my love.” “¢ 
It is out of such material as this, when forged wl 
into life in the fires of experience, that a work- ‘al 
ing philosophy of life develops upon which ee" 
an adequate world view may be constructed. we 
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If we would help students to do more than J =; 
extemporize a world view we must go back bi 
with them to the creative springs of such re- B 
ligious experience as we and they may have, 
that is, we must go back to the Bible. The ir 
Bible of course is primarily a book of religion, ‘s 
not of philosophy. The creative springs oi pee 
philosophy are more specifically in Greek 
thought. But while Greek thought produced re 
the classics of philosophy and the beginnings ini 
of science, it produced no such classic of re- | 
ligion as the Bible. Moreover, when we seek = 
to unite world view and way of life our phil- the 
osophy itself must learn from the Bible, as | tt 
shall be seeking briefly to show. After all N, 
when we view the matter broadly, the alliance iis 
between Greek thought and Hebrew-Christian ie 
religion which was effected in Christian theol- . + 
ogy was grounded in the capacity of each of hain 
these great spiritual manifestations to mett natih 
an essential need of the other. ing ¢ 
As we take students back to the creative at 
springs of religious experience in the Bible fo 
we should help them to see that the expe- sai 
rience there contained is already bound up ith 
with a world view which is one of the supreme erohd 
insights of the human spirit. I mean the inter- Bible 
pretation of the world in terms of ethical poor 
monotheism. This great conception of ethical the ) 
monotheism means that there is a moral world- pe 


order which is grounded in the nature of Ult- 
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mate Reality. It teaches that the principles 
of righteousness are universal in their appli- 
cation, that they are inescapable in history, 
and that they are the supreme reality in the 
universe, because they are the will of the God 
who is the author of all things. 

This great biblical teaching of ethical mono- 
theism, moreover, is not presented as an in- 
tellectual abstraction, but as a living faith so 
powerful that it clothes itself in language of 
appealing eloquence, as in Second Isaiah, and 
of lofty poetry, as in Psalm 139. When the 
student of today is brought to realize this 
characteristic of the Bible, namely, that funda- 
mental intellectual truth is embodied in lan- 
guage of epic power, he cannot but be helped 
in his own task of so interpreting truth that 
it will be a dynamic for life. 


But the Bible not only enunciates ethical 
monotheism with the eloquence of living faith, 
it also gives it abundant application to the 
actual experience of men. This is done pri- 
marily in the realm of history. It is in the 
field of the philosophy of history that Hebrew 
thought takes shape, just as Greek thought 
takes its earliest shape in the field of the phil- 
osophy of nature. Under the leadership of the 
prophets the Hebrews came to see their his- 
tory as the manifestation of a moral order 
because it was controlled by a righteous God. 

Now it is of the utmost importance to the 
value of the Bible that, in making this appli- 
cation of its fundamental faith to experience, 
it frankly faces the problems involved and 
wrestles with them. The problem of the com- 
patibility of the moral order with the suffer- 
ing of the righteous and the frustration of the 
servants of God; the dilemma between the fact 
of social solidarity and justice to the individ- 
ual; the problem of the toleration of moral 
evil under the government of God—all these 
problems find their classic statement in the 
Bible and are grappled with in dramatic sin- 
cerity and indomitableness of spirit. Indeed 
the problem of evil in all its phases is dealt 
within the Bible with a fullness hardly 


equalled elsewhere, and its resources for meet- 
ing the problem are the most significant which 
have been found by the human spirit. Its 
teaching ranges from the simple philosophy 
of Proverbs that righteousness is rewarded and 
wickedness is punished before the end of this 
life, through the semi-skepticism of Ec- 
clesiastes, to the transcending of the problem 
by the revelation of the majesty of God in 
Job and by the sufficiency of his inward pres- 
ence in Psalm 73. It ranges also from retri- 
bution to the third and fourth generation, 
through the individualism of Ezekiel, to the 
servant whose suffering heals the stripes of 
others, and to the Cross of Christ as the su- 
preme revelation of God’s redeeming love. 
Thus manifold and profound is the interpre- 
tation of the moral world-order which is con- 
tained in the Bible. 

For the sake of expressing in outline the 
larger meanings of the world-order embodied 
in the ethical monotheism of our Sacred Scrip- 
tures it will be well to emphasize that it has 
three great aspects. It appears in the inevita- 
bility of moral judgment on persistent evil, 
in the sufficiency of divine redemptive love for 
overcoming sinfulness when men deeply re- 
pent and also forgive as they would be for- 
given, and in the creative power of faith in 
making men co-workers with God for bring- 
ing to pass a new humanity. 

Perhaps it is the inevitability of judgment 
on persistent evil which most needs to be 
stressed at the present juncture in human af- 
fairs. In Amos 7:8 we read: “The Lord said 
unto me, Amos, what seest thou? And I 
said, A plumb-line. Then said the Lord, Be- 
hold, I will set a plumb-line in the midst of 
my people Israel: I will not again pass by 
them any more.” Referring to this passage 
Professor Walter Horton writes: “Whoever 
has moral insight may still see the God of the 
plumb-line standing in our midst, testing our 
institutions by the canons of social justice, and 
condemning to destruction whatever is not ‘on 
the square’.” (Realistic Theology, p. 99.) 
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The sufficiency of divine redemptive love 
finds expression in all the great utterances con- 
cerning God’s grace in the Old Testament and 
in the New—“I will heal their backsliding, I 
will love them freely;”’ “There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.” And more powerfully such 
love is embodied in the redemptive living of a 
Hosea, or of a Jeremiah, and centrally and 
supremely in the Son of Man who “came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 


But our understanding of the moral world- 
order portrayed in the Bible is incomplete un- 
til we grasp Paul’s conception that the whole 
creation finds its consummation as men _ be- 
come sons of God through faith in Christ and 
through being led by Christ’s spirit. Thus 
faith itself is seen to be creative because it 
makes men co-workers with God and ambas- 
sadors of Christ in bringing to pass the new 


humanity by which creation is to be crowned... 


In thus emphasizing the importance of un- 
derstanding the biblical world view in its 
breadth and depth, I am not suggesting that 
the student of today can find in the Bible all 
he needs for framing his own world view. 
Broadly speaking the task of framing a world 
view may be said to be that of bringing spir- 
itual values and the facts of experience into 
vital relation to each other. The thoughtful 
student will be bound to include cultural goods 
from many sources in his total conception of 
spiritual values; and he will be equally bound 
to look at the facts of experience in the spirit 
of modern science. Much therefore will re- 
quire consideration which lies beyond the hori- 
zon of biblical thought. But no world view 
can be adequate which does not recognize the 
primacy of moral and religious values among 
cultural values in general, or which does not 
recognize the primacy of the moral order and 
of religious truth over the order of physical 
nature. Hence there is no more important 
service which can be rendered to the student 
of today than to help him to appreciate the 
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ethical monotheism of the Bible in its perma- 


nent validity and vital meaning for the inter- talc 
pretation of our universe. is 
The philosophy of life which is the dynamic oa 
counterpart of the biblical world view consists, Kin 
first, in the goal that it sets before us. That 
goal is the ideal of the Kingdom of God. It is es 
for us to help students to discover the perma- on 
nent adequacy of this ideal. I believe that this 
adequacy is based upon the fact that this ideal er 
is at one and the same time social, transcend- 
ent, and inward. Here is where a right hand- ut 
ling of the apocalyptic aspect of the Kingdom- ro 
ideal as it is found in the Synoptic gospels is ~ 
very important. The problem for the histori- we 
cally trained instructor is that he must share - 
the historical point of view with the student, id 
and that from this point of view the question pie 
arises whether the apocalyptic form of the 
Kingdom-ideal is not incompatible with its = 
having a social meaning. bes 
On this important matter I can only swiftly 7 
offer the following suggestions. We should ond 
remember that the Kingdom of God for Jesus’ with 
thought was a kingdom of righteousness, and om 
that righteousness was given a social meaning ne 
by the prophets who were his forerunners, was, 
from Amos to John the Baptist. Surely one @ ;. ;, 
can find no difference in principle between the @ ... 
denunciation of oppression by Jesus and that Bu 
which had come from Amos and Isaiah. Nor 
can one doubt that Jesus was in a peculiar ophy 
sense the people’s prophet or that one of his —_ 
prime motives was to preach the gospel to the ae 
religiously disinherited classes. And even ke 
when Jesus is speaking in eschatological terms, : 
as in his picture of the Last Judgment, the = 
content of his teaching is directly ethical and ra ' 
social. In Jesus’ own thought, then, apocalyp- “i 
tic form and social meaning are by no means His 
incompatible. Finally, the Kingdom-ideal has Chris 
tended to gather the social hopes of men to it- hie 
self down through the centuries. ‘Thus the social ij 
hopes themselves have been christianized, and ne 
the social meaning of the Kingdom-ideal has ve 


been expanded. And this is just what should 


for u 


take place in a religion like Christianity, which 
is not a religion of the law but of the spirit. 

But it is hardly less important to keep in the 
forefront of our teaching the fact that the 
Kingdom is not only social, but also both trans- 
cendent and inward in its meaning. It is 
transcendent because it is God’s Kingdom, and 
thus surpasses our thought in meaning; be- 
cause its coming is grounded in the power of 
God, working not only through man, but above 
and beyond man; and because it gives to hu- 
man life the perspective of an immortal des- 
tiny. And for this aspect of the Kingdom the 
apocalyptic imagery has a directly symbolical 
value. The Kingdom is inward because it can 
be experienced as a present reality, in the 
midst of an evil time, by the sons of the King- 
dom who can understand the beatitudes of 
Jesus. 

Is there anything more essential tq an ade- 
quate philosophy of life today than a search- 
ing and far-reaching ideal which can be pur- 
sued in the confidence that one is cooperating 
with the infinite will of God, and in the 
strength which comes from being inwardly 
nourished as the Fourth Gospel tells us Jesus 
was, when it reports him as saying: “My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
accomplish his work’’? 


But there is a second aspect of the philos- 
ophy of life to be learned from the Bible which 
meets a deep need of our time. This second 
aspect consists in the principle which this phil- 
osophy affords us by which the decisions and 
choices of life can be made. ‘This principle is 
expressed by Paul at the close of his discus- 


. sion of Christian wisdom, which he finds to be 
different from the wisdom of the Greeks and 
e irom the divinely authorized Law of the Jews. 


His words are: “But we have the mind of 
Christ.” Here is a principle which is not an 
abstract concept but a living personality. But 
itis not that personality as an external model 
but as an inward spirit. It is not then a prin- 
tiple which automatically makes our decisions 
ior us, but one which gives inspiration and 
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wisdom for the making of our own decisions. 
It is a principle which—if we can fulfill the 
conditions involved in employing it—brings us 
into the fellowship of prophets and apostles, 
however humble our station may be, because 
it places us in filial relation to the Heavenly 
Father and makes us stewards of the mysteries 
of God. 

To perceive the significance of incorporating 
this principle into one’s philosophy of life one 
has only to apply it to a very central problem 
of our present situation. We all doubtless 
realize that the present crisis calls for new con- 
structive thinking and cooperative action. But 
we find ourselves biased and inhibited by our 
cultural group or our economic class, or by 
our own ideas with which we have long been 
satisfied. What we need, then, is a point of 
view and an attitude which will help us to 
transcend these limitations and will keep us 
humble and contrite when we fail to do so. 
There is no way so effective for helping us 
toward this self-transcendence as to seek to 
view with the mind of Christ the conflicting 
issues which confront us, for in him there was 
that union of selflessness and love which we 
must acknowledge to be divine. 


In conclusion I would lay emphasis on a 
third aspect of the biblical philosophy of life at 
its highest. It may be termed, in Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, “the method and secret of 
Jesus.” This method and secret we find in his 
profound union of sonship to God and the 
love and service of men. Sonship to God nat- 
urally suggests enjoying God’s favor and hav- 
ing the highest of distinction among men. As 
such it was peculiarly applicable to the Mes- 
siah—the one annointed of God to be king 
of his chosen people. But Jesus found that 
sonship to God meant sharing the mind of God, 
even to the point of loving one’s enemies. His 
life with God taught him that true greatness 
consisted not in exercising power over men 
but in being servant of all. And to this con- 
ception of likeness to God he summoned all 
who would be his disciples. Thus he united the 
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two great ideals of Hebrew religion which 
seemed so completely opposite: the ideal of 
Messiahship,—of being chosen of God for pre- 
eminent power,—and the ideal of the Sufter- 
ing Servant; and he made of this union the 
method and secret of a true philosophy of life 
for all men. This is the great transvaluation 
of the natural values which has to be learned 
by the earnest student in this or in any other 
age, if he would bring the ultimate insight into 
the nature of God to bear on the solution of 
our fundamental human problems. 

In thus emphasizing the centrality and per- 
manent validity of the great teachings of the 
Bible I would not seem to forget that the pres- 
ent day student will bring to the framing of his 
world view and philosophy of life much that 
lies beyond the horizon of biblical thought. 
He will use whatever physical science, psychol- 
ogy and sociology he can master, whenever 
and wherever they are relevant to the prob- 
lems that press upon him for solution. But in 
proportion as he perceives that the solution 
of the problems is in the last resort religious, 
he will seek to renew in himself those creative 
springs of religious experience in the Bible 
which embody man’s discovery of a moral 
world-order grounded in the living will of a 
God of righteousness, and which express the 
Christian insight into the goal, the principle, 
the method and the secret of redemptive and 
creative living. 

Di 
Prof. Beiler: 

I should like to urge an emphasis in the 
teaching of the Bible, already implied by at 
least two of the speakers, which will heighten 
its effectiveness in contributing to a student’s 
philosophy of life. It is the use of the Bible 
as a source-book for the study of religion, as 
an illustration of religious experience in other 
times and in unusual personalities. 

To keep the emphasis upon religion rather 
than upon the book is more helpful in aiding 
the student to construct such a philosophy be- 
cause a book, however much of development 


there may be within its limits, tends to become 
static while genuine religious experience keeps 
moving. Some will concede that Paul’s views 
of marriage and divorce, of slavery, as re- 
flected in Philemon, may need to be treated 
by twentieth century Christians much as our 
fathers treated slavery in the days of the 
“underground railway.” A few insist that 
they are teachers of religion and not of mor- 
ality which changes. This assumption that 
religion is in the realm of the changeless we 
must repudiate. Religion is organic with its 
roots in the past and its reach into the future. 
Religions die, but religion abides we are told. 
Even what abides moves. Here is a growth 
in human insight but also a growth which re- 
flects religion’s own continuing and expanding 
life. This emphasis will introduce the ele- 
ment of contemporaneity into its study. 


We are all drawing upon other religions in 
our work, but I believe it is more easily and 
naturally done, if our work is religion-cen- 
tered. Recently I heard a_ well-informed 
preacher insist rightly that there is no neces- 
sary connection between material prosperity 
and spiritual prosperity, but he straightway 
went on to sketch some of the advantages of 
poverty. To the poor, a la Luke, belongs the 
Kingdom of God. Too many Christians, us- 
ually not too poor, have expounded the bless- 
ings of poverty. But poverty in the midst of 
the conditions of modern life is much over- 
rated as a stimulant to the moral or spiritual 
life. It sufficiently cripples human life that 
for many it makes the ideal of the abundant 
life an impossibility. Because of changed con- 
ditions Jesus’ teaching at that point might not 
be as valid today as it was in the first century. 
Most of us will agree that a negative attitude 
toward the economic aspect of life cannot fur- 
nish a satisfactory life philosophy. 

Max Weber in his Religions-soziologie (the 
best discussion of this matter the writer 
knows) notes that Confucius was convinced 
of the ethical value of possessions, and that 
they are an important and a universal means 
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to all-round moral development. How make 
men better? His answer was, “first en- 
rich them, and then educate them.” He re- 
garded all vices as due to insuffcient educa- 
tion and insufficient economic provision. That 
will not satisfy many, if any of us, but the 
recognition of the need of economic provision 
if we are to have moral stability is not new 
to us, and is one that the depression has been 
driving home with added force. Inadequate 
economic provision is seen not as the source of 
advantage but as the source of evil, and reason- 
able material welfare is a goal to be sought. 
That work is necessary, that some measure of 
income is necessary if one is to perfect one- 
self, if morality is to be improved, is a Con- 
fucian emphasis Christians should welcome— 
in the light of some interpreters of Jesus even 
gratefully adopt. 


Prof. McCasland: 


May I first express my appreciation of all 
the papers which have been presented on this 
program. ‘Then I should like to direct a ques- 
tion to the speaker (Mr. Moran) who pre- 
sented the second paper. I was interested 
by his emphasis upon approaching the teach- 
ing of religion through worship. I should like 
a further statement from him on how he works 
out the practical features of the approach 
which he suggests. As a college teacher I find 
great difficulty at this point because there ap- 
pears to be little correlation between the wor- 
ship programs in the churches and the philos- 
ophy of religion which is the basis of our 
teaching in the college classes. The result is 
that students are unable to enter into the wor- 
ship in the churches in a satisfactory way. Our 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University commissioned Chaplain 
Raymond C. Knox in 1932-3 to make a study 
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students are deeply religious, but they often 
rebel against the conventional forms and 
vocabulary of religion found in the churches. 
One of my best students tells me that she even 
dislikes to repeat the Lord’s Prayer; that it 
seems empty and meaningless to her. A further 
difficulty in reference to worship is due to the 
fact that our college classes are usually made 
up of a wide variety of students. There are 
Christians and Jews, and I now have one 
Buddhist, and their attitudes range all the way 
from devout piety to worldly scepticism. 

Dr. Narola E. Rivenburg: 

As I sat here, my mind went back some 
years to the time when I had the privilege of 
sitting in class in Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary with Dr. Lewis Bayles Paton as my 
teacher. He saw to it that we knew all about 
J. E. and P. documents and that we had the 
scholastic approach to the study of the Bible. 
But what stands out in my mind is that he 
so introduced us to the great characters of the 
Old Testament that they became vivid, real 
and lovable. I felt that I knew Amos so well 
that had I met him walking down Broadway 
in New York City I would have gone right 
up to him and asked to shake his hand. In 
my own work as teacher of the Bible to young 
people Dr. Paton has been my ideal. I have 
not only aimed to give them the data which 
they need to appreciate the character of the 
Bible, but I have also tried to help them feel 
the inspiration which comes from knowing 
great men of God. It seems to me there is no 
better way of helping the student to construct 
a satisfactory philosophy of his own life. 


of religion in the various countries of Europe 
with view to formulating plans for religious 
work at Columbia University. Chaplain Knox 
summarized his experience in the fulfillment of 
his commission in a report entitled “Significant 
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Religious Conditions and Movements in 
Europe,” which may be obtained from him for 
the asking. 

Out of that experience grew the recommen- 
dation that religious work at Columbia be 
strengthened in several ways: particularly by 
providing more adequate knowledge of current 
trends through books and magazines, by a 
system of collaboration in research between 
Columbia and certain foreign universities, as 
Marburg, Vienna and Rome, and by more in- 
tensive promotion of adult religious education 
in cooperation with the churches. 

But the report did not express the full 
values of the survey. Chaplain Knox felt 
that the impressions he gained abroad of the 
vital relation between religion and life ought 
to be integrated and reduced to a philosophic 
statement that could be implemented in Ameri- 
can life and institutions. That unifying exposi- 
tion of what religion is and how it fits in with 
the ideal or “dream” of the American people is 
to be found in his book. It is a powerful ex- 
pression of conviction from one who not only 
has made a critical survey of religion in con- 
temporary Europe, but for twenty-five years 
has taught religion and studied its operation in 
one of our greatest American universities. 

Chaplain Knox is one of the founders of 
the National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors, and has been active in its cause through- 
out the twenty-five years of its existence. His 
book covers the ideals for which NABI 
stands, and fits in with the subject of the 
symposium of our annual meeting: “Framing 
a World-View: How can we so teach the Bible 
as to help the student construct a satisfying 
philosophy of life?” 

The part President Butler took in the ap- 
pointment of the commission and in writing an 
introduction to the volume is of no small sig- 
nificance. It means much to members of 
NABI, who are largely responsible for re- 
ligion in education, to have him say that the 
place, character and function of religious train- 
ing are to be settled by reference to funda- 
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mental educational principles; that the relig- 
ious element in civilization is both fundamental 
and vital; and that the practical problem is to 
find ways and means to give to religion and 
religious knowledge their proper place in the 
educational process of the present-day world. 

In view of these facts, the writer complies 
with pleasure with the request of the editor of 
the JouRNAL to give a comprehensive summary 
of Chaplain Knox’s book. 


The American Dream 


Dr. Knox starts from the premise that the 
American Dream, as it has consistently ex- 
pressed itself, has to do with a more abundant 
life. While the groundwork of that dream has 
been material plenty, it has always been shot 
through with idealism, with a spiritual quality 
that looks beyond physical comfort to a satis- 
fying social order where men and women 
shall reach the fullness of their powers and 
shall be valued for what they are rather than 
for what they have. We have achieved the 
goal of plenty as far as production is con- 
cerned, but our spirituality has not kept pace 
with our conquest of nature. What we have 
lacked is an all-compelling vision not only of 
a social order where no one’s needs will be 
overlooked and no one’s chance for the full- 
ness of life will be curtailed, but where men 
shall harness their power of cooperation, as 
yet little used, and consciously work together 
for that end. ‘That vision, according to Dr. 
Knox, is in the last analysis a vision of God, 
a God who is craving to be understood and 
cooperated with, and whose greatest Inter- 
preter said, “I am come that they might have 
life, and might have it more abundantly.” 

Abundant life for all is precisely the objec- 
tive of Religion. Religion is thus seen to be 
the warp and woof, the inspiration and crown 
of the American Dream. 


Religion in Education 
Unfortunately this function of religion has 


been obscured by sectarian aims, with the re- 
sult that religion has been divorced from our 
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system of education. For a century now our 
young people have been devrived of that 
knowledge which our schools and_ colleges 
should have taught objectively and without 
sectarian bias. The first need to make the 
American Dream effective is therefore the 
proper teaching of religion: putting the study 
of the historic religions on the same basis of 
scholarship and honest research that has made 
history or chemistry a solid part of our intel- 
lectual structure. 

But Religion in education should go deeper. 
It should supply a motive, a loyalty; it should 
generate ideals and awaken the conviction that 
life has a purpose. Religion thus meets the 
need of that central purpose which in Dr. 
Dewey’s diagnosis the schools and the nation 
are seeking “which will create new enthusiasms 
and devotion, and which will unify and guide 
all the intellectual plans.” Young people will 
not fight shy of religion when it is presented in 
these terms, for it furnishes motive power for 
the reconstruction of society till it gives op- 
portunity for the fullest development of every 
life. “Because the finest individuals are noth- 
ing until mastered by a cause, and because to 
find a cause which does take’ possession of 
them is the search of minds that are adven- 
turous and young, no one need fear that re- 
ligion will fail of appeal. 


The Vision of God 


In teaching religion we must liberalize our 
instruction. Our antiquated views of God 
must be overhauled and our concepts of Him 
made to harmonize with the universe as we 
know it. This is no easy task. We are faced 
with mysteries in all the sciences, with the 
problem of pain and evil and with the prob- 
lem of good as well. But the first requisite 
in knowledge is a resolute facing of the facts. 
As in science we place our feet solidly on what 
is known and though surrounded by an in- 
finite ignorance proceed by assumption, experi- 
ment and verification to that which may be 
further known, so in religion we start from 


life, from human personality, and regarding 
man as the “atom of the Almighty” we walk 
out into the unknown to find there a creative 
life and a spiritual force with which we can 
establish contact. Religion teaches that God 
can be dependably known in life; that men can 
live in a real relationship to the reality of God, 
and that they can share in his ongoing purpose 
of a larger life for all. 

Sharing in this purpose means that we must 
live constructively: overcome evil, which is a 
mystery, with good, which is also a mystery, 
believe that the finally triumphant power is 
not physical might but a persistent will to 
good, guided by truth, ready to sacrifice for 
the sake of life’s increase. That is the way of 
the Cross. 

Worship 

The indispensible means for the renewal and 
enlargement of our vision of God is worship. 
Worship is essentially an awareness of the 
reality of God. Its function is to make our 
inner vision a permanent influence in life. 
The intellect shares in worship, for it fur- 
nishes our ideas about God and makes them 
correspond to reality. The emotions share 
in it as imagination visualizes the tasks and 
aspirations of other ages than our own, 
through hymn and scripture and ritual. Our 
wills are involved as we realize that our aware- 
ness of God which is worship must eventuate 
in cooperation with Him in creating fullness of 
life for our neighbor. Out of worship we come 
to measure greatness in terms of contribution 
to life. 


Religion and the Building of a New Society 

It is impossible therefore to think of re- 
ligion as aloof from social and economic prob- 
lems. Indeed until modern times it has never 
been regarded as aloof. In the gospel of 
Jesus there was no division between the per- 
sonal and the social; likewise in the middle 
ages religion was held to be coextensive with 
life itself. But there came a time when the 
social order was thought of as static, and re- 
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ligion was conceived to be making the right 
use of the medieval forms of life then exist- 
ing. Then life grew away from medievalism 
while religion clung to it. Religion became a 
legal system concerned with restraint. With 
the protestant reformation and transplantation 
to the new world, religion became attached to 
the idea of theocratic government, and the 
virtues it inculcated were those that conquered 
the wilderness and made the _ individual 
strong, fit for his job. In thus emphasizing 
personal faith and individual morality the 
social purpose of religion was allowed to fade 
from sight and almost disappear. That social 
purpose is now returning to the focus of Chris- 
tian consciousness. We are seeing afresh that 
since abundant life for all is the aim of the 
Gospel, then life must rank highest in the 
scale of values. Life and not wealth becomes 
the end for which business is conducted, and 
profit is never justifiable if gained at the ex- 
pense of life. The worth of personality, the 
establishment of fellowship in a world that 
has now become a neighborhood, the develop- 
ment of the life of the spirit in the full range 
of ‘its individual and social expression, these 
are the all-inclusive ends of religion. Of in- 
dustry and commerce we must demand that 
first of all they contribute to these ends; pub- 
lic benefit, with profit as a result, measured in 
strict accountability for the service performed. 


Education in Religion 


In worship, knowledge of God deepens the 
inner motive of a creative will to contribute 
to life, and it clarifies the social purpose of 
religion as a fellowship. Religious training 
should therefore stress the freest use of the 
mind in every field of inquiry, the utilization 
of all knowledge in religious thinking not only 
to enlarge the outlook but to save religion from 
the mistakes of ignorance. It should place 
on men the obligation to discern the signs of 
the times and to equip themselves to meet real 
issues as they arise. If the influence of our 
churches on social life and business practice 
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lags, it is because we have given our young 
people an imperfect training in the meaning 
of religion. Education in religion will prize 
as its best product not conformation with 
things as they are but a creativeness in devis- 
ing new methods for the enrichment of life. 

The best method in religious education is the 
intensive training of groups—numbers few but 
driving power strong. And this training is 
not a theoretical discussion but an actual facing 
of tasks in the light of the purpose to serve. 
Participation in some form of practical work 
supplies first-hand knowledge for discussion 
and establishes a relation to the life of the 
community. The best product of that train- 
ing is he who can show skill in building new 
channels for our social energies and can util- 
ize the highest organizing abilities in produc- 
ing cooperation for service rather than for 
profit. 

What Democracy now calls for is an indi- 
vidualism in effort and initiative that is intent 
upon public benefit, that will cultivate and 
strengthen the pivotal principal of democracy, 
the motive of social purpose. This motive can 
be made supreme only by an inner faith; and 
faith is the province of Religion. 

Religion and the Unity of Civilization 

Can religion help the nations to find a way 
to live and work together for peace and for 
the promotion of their highest good? In these 
days there is no single major issue in any 
nation that can be solved except by intelligent 
world-wide effort. With the utmost wisdom 
and fearlessness it can command, religion must 
give to the nations, as well as to individuals 
and to the society within each nation, the 
vision of the new social order of the Kingdom 
of God, a world society consciously planned 
for, in which men everywhere shall realize 
that fullness of life is the unifying purpose 
which the nations are to serve. That is re- 
ligion fulfilling not only the American Dream 
but the dream of mankind. 
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A PROPHET ATTACKS PROFIT 
Davip E. Faust, Catawba College 


The question that was uppermost in the 
minds of the leaders of the Jerusalem com- 
munity after the Fall of 586 B. C. was, How 
could they explain their reduced fortunes, 
namely, their loss of national territory, their 
loss of political national self-determination, 
their loss of economic security, and their abject 
physical suffering, in view of the fact that their 
national deity was universal in power and 
ethical in character? We find the Post-Exilic 
prophets, and the wisdom writers attempting 
to solve this problem. How long must the 
depression continue? How can the people 
win back the favor of Yahweh with its accom- 
panying prosperity and the restoration of Par- 
adise? Why does God not pardon his people 
and restore them to the fellowship of former 
days? In the attempts to search for possible 
ways out of their uncomfortable situation the 
brilliant religious genius of the Hebrew mind 
probed the depths of human experience and 
revealed the nature of God and of man, not 
through law or theory, but through the wisdom 
of the human mind interpreting the facts of 
experience. It was an age of rethinking God, 
man, and all values of life. 

Just as the author of Job attacked the sin 
and suffering half of the reward-punishment 
theology, now another great thinker, Koheleth, 
attacks the reward or profit motive as the goal 
of man’s activities. To Job suffering was not 
a punishment; to Koheleth reward or profit 
was not a satisfaction adequate to meet the 
facts of experience. The traditional conduct 
for reward theology may be found in the cove- 
nant between Jacob and God: “And Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 
so that I come again to my father’s house in 
peace, and Jehovah will be my God, then this 
‘Genesis 28:20-22. 


See also Exodus 6:4, and Deut. 8:18. 
"Eccles. 1:3. 
*See Knopf: J. B. L. XLIX, II p. 195 for discussions. 


stone which I have set up for a pillar shall be 
God’s house; and, of all that thou shalt give 
me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee”.* 
Now a modern inconoclast of the debunking 
realistic school, but dating about 200 B. C., 
wrecks the whole theological system of the 
traditionalists by questioning the value of the 
profits from which God is to get the tenth. He 
does for Hebrew thought what Aristophanes 
did for Greek thought, what Erasmus did at 
the time of the Reformation, and what 
Mencken and Sinclair Lewis have done for our 
own recent times. The mass of American peo- 
ple today can think only in terms of the pros- 
perity of 1919-1929 and how it can be restored 
to them. Thinkers have shown us that the 
glories that are just behind us, “Only Yester- 
day”, as F. L. Allen describes them in a recent 
survey, are not desirable and are not adequate 
to produce a lasting foal of individual or 
national well-being. 

Assuming the character of Solomon or of 
a king of Israel in Jerusalem, Koheleth surveys 
all the phases of life in that glorious day and 
finds them lacking in satisfaction. He declares 
that the acquisitive instinct does not meet the 
ultimate requirements of Divine nature or of 
human nature. “What profit hath a man of 
all his labor wherein he laboreth under the 
the sun?”* The Hebrew word yithron, is 
translated, profit or advantage, in Brown, 
Driver, and Briggs. Its meaning is clear, 
“What is left over, or, What remains after 
the work has been done?* This phrase ap- 
pears again in 2:11 and 5:16. Man, or the 
nation, had been worshipping God with the 
motive of getting for himself certain satisfac- 
tions afterward. The author openly declares 
that, profit, or getting, does not give a true 
answer to the way of life. He questions the 
ultimate value of the traditional satisfactions 
by declaring that they are empty and vanishing 
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when one possesses them. Commentators state 
that Job, II Isaiah, Jonah, and the Psalmist 
personalize the nation, Israel, in their thought. 
Is it not possible that Koheleth speaks for the 
nation rather than as a disillusioned private 
citizen? Barton says that, “Koheleth’s negative 
work had, no doubt, a function to perform in 
clearing away outworn conceptions before a 
new, larger, truer, and more inspiring faith 
could have its birth.”* Modern psychologists 
and educators are now discrediting the reward 
and punishment theory as a means of securing 
desired conduct in child training. Koheleth 
questioned the reward theology as the method 
God uses in obtaining the desired conduct, 
obedience to him, on the part of the nation, 
Israel. Knopf views Ecclesiastes as a battle- 
ground in the conflict between Greek and 
Hebraic thought, particularly the philosophy 
of Heraclitus.° Olmstead sums up the work 
of Ecclesiastes as a book of pessimism. ‘“‘Mo- 
dern pessimism is anticipated by the writer we 
name Ecclesiastes, the ‘Preacher’.”’ If our 
reasoning is clear, the real purpose of Kohe- 
leth is more than any of the above; it is to ques- 
tion the idea of reward for obedience to God, 
and to disprove the value of the reward antici- 
pated in a restoration of the glories of Israel. 
These glories visualized in the life of Solomon 
were chosen to show the emptiness of the life 
of the individual or nation who happens to pos- 
sess them. Thus the main value of the book 
of Ecclesiastes in the progressive revelation of 
God to his people is to prove that profit (ma- 
terial blessings) is not a reward to be expected 
from God for virtuous conduct or for obedi- 
ence to His law. 

Koheleth is called a pessimist because he 
sees no joy in possessing those things that 
most men are striving for. He cannot he 
classed as a pessimist, theoretically, because he 
sees a positive way of life in the philosophy of 
4International Critical Commentary, Ecclesiastes, p. 50. 
5The Old Testament Speaks, pp. 320-322. 
®History of Palestine and Syria, p. 628. 


7TEccles. 2:24; 3:12, 13; 3:22; 8:15. 
SWorks and Days—Loeb Classics, lines if, and 298ff. 
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work. In this view he attacks another tradi- 
tional concept that goes back to Adam. Work 
is a punishment for sin and is to be avoided 
as it is the worst thing that God could do to 
Adam and still let him live. God threatened 
to destroy Adam if he should disobey him 
and eat the forbidden fruit, but when Adar 
had done so, God, in His infinite mercy, gave 
Adam a second chance, but he must be cast 
out of Paradise. Now Koheleth is radical 
enough to say that work or labor is more 
desirable than the Paradise from which Adam 
was driven. Work is more to be desired than 
riches, fame, political power, social pleasures, 
and wisdom. He does not state this once but 
uses it as a refrain after disproving the value 
of each of the “things left over,” for which 
men are striving. “There is nothing better for 
a man than that he should eat and drink, and 
make his soul enjoy good in his labor.”’ 
Rather than see an Epicurean influence in 
these passages it would be well to refer to 
another Greek writer, Hesiod, for a parallel. 
“Work is no disgrace”, “Whatever be your lot, 
work is best for you, if you turn your mis- 
guided mind away from other men’s property 
and attend to your livelihood.” “Between us 
and goodness the gods have placed the sweat 
of our brows.”* It is not necessary to com- 
plicate our study by bringing in another source 
of Greek influence; it is well to note the com- 
mon possession of the fruits of wisdom among 
all these ancient peoples, without attempting to 
prove borrowing or lending of ideas in any 
one specific instance. We might as well look 
to Hesiod as the source of the ethical laws of 
Moses, as to look to the Epicureans as the 
source of Koheleth’s philosophy. Work and 
enjoyment of living was more desirable than 
the restoration of the lost Paradise of the days 
of Solomon. In ancient civilization, Semitic, 
Greek, and Roman, work was done by the low- 
est class of citizens, slaves. For this reason 
Koheleth was not going to get a strong follow- 
ing when he advocated it as more desirable 
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than leisure, with its accompanying riches and 
pleasures. 

This leads our thought to a basic concept 
of Jesus. Koheleth questions the Old Testa- 
ment traditional concept of rewards for faith- 
fulness by showing that the rewards desired 
are vanity. Then, what is better than earthly 
or heavenly reward? He answers his own 
question by raising work to the position of 
summum bonum. The acquisitive instinct 
must give way to the creative instinct. Jesus 
sees the emptiness or vanity in seeking fame 
and glory. I quote: “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit”, “Blessed are the meek”, “Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your father 
which is in heaven.” “Do not your righteous- 
ness to be seen of men, etc.” Also the discourse 
on, “Who shall be greatest ?” Lk. All these pas- 
sages contain the idea of no reward for self. In 
regard to riches or material blessings as a mo- 
tive for living a few typical passages will suffice 
to show the same line of thought: “Give us this 
day, our daily bread”, “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon the earth where moth 
and rust doth consume,” “Be not anxious for 
your life, what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than the food, and the body more than rai- 
ment?” “Be not anxious for the morrow.” 
Also, the parable of the man who worked that 
his soul might have ease after his work was 
done fits into this line of thinking. Jesus sums 
up this position in the following statement, 
“Whosever will save his life shall lose it, and 


whosever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it. For what doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and forfeit 
his life?” Mk. 8:35-36. The general sense of 
these passages is close to Koheleth’s, Do your 
work, live your life, and enjoy the doing, but 
do not look for a profit or reward for yourself. 
The social teachings of the prophets, and II 
Isaiah’s interpretation of suffering for others 
as the supreme requirement are the background 
of Jesus’ concept that service becomes the 
supreme requirement of God. “God so loved 
the world that he gave,” may be interpreted, 
God so desired that others have life that He 
denied himself. This is the greater happiness 
of the kingdom of God. Before we can have 
this greater happiness we must consider and 
discredit the claims of the happiness of profit 
or the happiness of things left over. This was 
the work of Koheleth. 

Summing up our position, we have this con- 
clusion: Job discredited the suffering for 
punishment theology; II Isaiah developed the 
suffering for others idea: Koheleth discredited 
the working for reward theology; Jesus de- 
veloped the working for others idea. If our 
position can be sustained, then we can no 
longer explain Koheleth as a pessimist in the 
modern sense, nor can we explain him as an 
author fighting to refute the inroads of Greek 
influence. We must look for his theology in 
the history of Hebrew experience and in the 
deep roots of the Old Testament revelation of 
God. Then we can give him a place in the 
laying of the foundation of the New Testa- 
ment. 


“THE GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED’* 
ProFEssor JoHN W. Fiicut, Haverford College 


March 30, 1935, marks the eight-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Moses Maimonides 
(b. Cordova, Mar. 30, 1135; d. Cairo, Dec. 13, 
1204), the greatest of the medieval Jewish 
philosophers. The Jews have a popular say- 
ing: “From Moses unto Moses there has been 
none like Moses,” which attests the amply de- 


"In celebration of the 800th anniversary of Maimonides’ birth. 


served distinction which Maimonides enjoys 
between the ancient Lawgiver of Israel and 
the great 18th century German-Jewish philos- 
opher, Moses Mendelssohn. 

It is needless here to give the outline of his 
life, which may be found in any encyclopedia. 
Our purpose is to express appreciation of a 
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genius in the field of our interest and to state 
briefly the contributions which he made. 

That he was by all odds the greatest intel- 
lect among the Jews of medieval times is be- 
yond dispute. His achievements and writings 
in the fields of Talmudic interpretation, theol- 
ogy, philosophy, logic, medicine, not only in- 
dicate his versatility but constitute significant 
contributions in each of these branches of 
study. The range of their influence is par- 
tially revealed by the large number of transla- 
tions through which they have gone: into 
Hebrew (for they were originally written in 
Arabic with Hebrew letters), Latin, Italian, 
French, German, English. 

The enduring impression which Maimonides 
made upon medieval and modern Jewish 
thought is well known. That the Christian 
scholastics, Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, were indebted to him is not com- 
monly recognized. One French writer, Emile 
Saisset, goes so far in asserting the depend- 
ence of the latter upon the Jewish scholar as 
to say: “Maimonides is the precursor of St. 
Thomas and the ‘Guide to the Perplexed’ an- 
nounces and prepares the way for the ‘Summa 
Theologiae’.” And there is ample reason to 
believe that both Leibnitz and Spinoza drew 
great benefit from their studies of the Cordo- 
van genius. Thus it will be seen that Maimon- 
ides holds a much larger place in the general 
history of philosophy and theology than has 
commonly been allowed. 

The point, however, at which readers of 
this JourRNAL will find greatest interest in 
Maimonides is in a consideration of his most 
influential work, the “Guide of the Perplexed” 
(Heb. “More Nebukim’’), written in 1190. In 
writing the “Guide” Maimonides was prompted 
by the same impulse which is producing in our 
day the host of books which attempt to recon- 
cile religious faith with current philosophic 
and scientific thought. Indeed we might almost 
state his purpose in the words used to recom- 
mend a recent book club selection : “Has science 
brought crashing down for you the pillars of 


faith? Have biology, astronomy, philosophy 
shaken religion? You need not shut your 
mind to knowledge; for in this book God and 
knowledge have been brought into union, 
science lending its strength to the support of 
religion . . . ” Maimonides wrote his work, 
as he states, “for thinkers whose studies have 
brought them into collision with religion,” for 
those who, though desirous of retaining relig- 
ious belief, are puzzled by th. apparently con- 
trary teaching of science and philosophy. 

With this conception of his mission, 
Maimonides set himself to the task which con- 
fronted all medieval Jewish philosophers, and 
he became the outstanding leader of them all 
in the attempt to harmonize the materials 
which came to them from two different sides, 
from the Old Testament and the philosophy 
of Aristotle, as this had become naturalized 
on Arabic ground. To be sure, he was the 
“prisoner of his date” as regards the methods 
and materials he used, and so far as his exposi- 
tion of biblical doctrine is concerned we cannot 
follow him in the absurd lengths to which his 
free use of allegory in scriptural interpreta- 
tion led him. 

But let it be said that his adoption of alle- 
gory was not merely an expedient way out of 
a dilemma. It was rather a result of Maimon- 
ides’ reasoned procedure, and he devotes half 
of the first of the three parts of his “Guide” 
to a justification of this procedure. The per- 
plexity in his day arose, he felt, from the fact 
that most men were not capable of interpreting 
Scripture so as to gain from it that which more 
powerful thinkers could achieve. Convinced, 
however, that the Scriptures did contain the 
highest intellectual truths necessary for man 
(truths which were not a monopoloy of the 
Aristotelean philosophy), he sought to inter- 
pret the ancient records in the only possible 
and, as he thought, the only justifiable way, 
viz., to find in them the expression of philo- 
sophical truth in images. Herein Maimon- 
ides was maintaining a favorite dictum of his, 
that reason must be the test of faith. This 
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meant, of course, that the Scriptures were to 
him not a body of data to which the thinker 
must accommodate himself, but rather a body 
of material to be accommodated to the needs 
of the thinking man. The ultimate standard, 
therefore, was not the written authority, but 
the mind of the interpreter on the quest for 
truth. In this position Maimonides went far 
beyond his predecessors, Philo and Saadia, 
who also treated of faith and reason, for 
Maimonides sought not merely to bring re- 
vealed religion into line with a_ speculative 
fashion of his day but, to find utility in the 
current philosophy and to dispose of the hos- 
tility which seemed essentially to exist between 
Scriptural and Aristotelean truth. Therefore, 
unwilling to give up either religion or philos- 
ophy, he endeavored to demonstrate their es- 
sential identity. Both reason and faith are true, 
but since truth is one they both teach one 
truth. 

Maimonides wrote for a relatively small 
and select group in his day; in fact, he ad- 
dressed his book originally to his favorite 
pupil, Joseph Aknin, to help this young man 
find his way through the perplexities with 
which that age threatened to engulf faith. 
Each age has its own perplexities, and the 
progress of time, the growing complexity of 
problems of thought and scientfic data, as well 
as the increase in numbers of those who share 
the enlightenment of knowledge, have pro- 
duced in our day a multitude of perplexed 
folk. A great portion of this multitude is rep- 
resented in the students who frequent our 
classrooms and who need from us just the kind 
of help and guidance which Maimonides en- 
deavored to give the “perplexed” of his gen- 
eration. 

We do well to recognize two features which 
characterize the “Guide” and its author, and 
which may be of some help and interest to 
modern “guides.” They are, first, the fine 
spirit of independence, fearless intellectual 
freedom and truth-seeking at all costs. Of 
_ these the twentieth century has as great need 


as did the twelfth or any other, and even the 
admitted obsolescence of the point of view and 
content of this twelfth-century scholar’s work 
should not hinder us from recognizing these 
high qualities as part of his contribution to 
the world’s life. The other point is the strik- 
ing fact that many of the problems which were 
of chief concern to Maimonides continue to 
be important to thinking people in our day. 
Among these may be mentioned: the reality 
and nature of God; his relation to the uni- 
verse; the freedom of man; immortality; the 
purpose of man’s life as affected by his rela- 
tion to his creator; an adequate interpretation 
of the Bible, consonant with all facts and 
knowledge available to our minds. These 
problems still demand men of ability, charac- 
ter and purpose like unto Maimonides’—men 
who, like him too, realize the necessity of pre- 
serving the permanent values of religion in 
the midst of critical times. 

We can do no better than to conclude this 
tribute with a quotation from the closing pas- 
sages of the “Guide” which reveals the devo- 
tion both to knowledge and to faith of the 
guide himself: “That perfection in which man 
can truly glory is attained by him only when 
—as far as this is possible for man—he has 
acquired the knowledge of God, of His provi- 
dence. With this knowledge to help him he 
will determinedly seek loving-kindness, judg- 
ment and righteousness, and thus imitate the 
ways of God ... May He grant us. . . to 
attain that which He promised us: “The eyes 
of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped’; ‘the people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined’.” 

And the final word of Maimonides is this: 
“God is near to all that call upon Him, if they 
call upon Him in truth, and turn to Him. He 
is found by every one who seeks Him, if he, 
the seeker, goes steadfastly towards Him, nor 
ever turns astray. Amen.” 
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THE RING AND THE BOOK. Lester P. 
White, Head, Department of English Bible, 
Mt. Hermon School. 


Browning’s title suggests some timely things 
concerning our craft. Here is the Book, and 
here we are, the accredited teachers of the 
same. The question is: Have we the reson- 
ance of spirit to make our teaching carry con- 
viction in a time when we and our contem- 
poraries are unusually adrift on towering seas 
of economic and social insecurity? 

In another figure: the experiences of Job are 
being really reproduced in every American 
neighborhood, but with the faith of Job rarely 
present. Yet people seem rather universally 
to feel that out of the storm there ought, nor- 
mally, to be a Voice heard before long. It is 
devoutly to be wished that this Voice will find 
some adequate expression through us of the 
N. A. B. I. this Fall as we meet the young 
people who find seats in our class rooms. We 
know from experience that they and their par- 


EDITORIAL 


The Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting, our associates of 
NABI who were not present will be interested 
to know, had a decidedly distinctive character, 
due to the fact that it celebrated our twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the account of which is 
published in this issue. It was characterized 
by a deep sense of responsibility which 
our task imposes upon us: to emphasize 
the spiritual values in education in a material- 
istic age. But there was manifest also a con- 
tagious buoyancy and optimism, a realization 
that we are engaged in a winning cause. 

And now comes from our secretary the 
cheering news that since the annual meeting 
over a hundred new members have joined 


us. 


ents will for the most part be regrettably inno- sh 
cent of knowledge concerning the Book we are W 
set to teach. Of course, our thrilling and try- ar 
ing task is to correct this situation as we can. th 
In this respect we are hardy perennials. 
But it seems a fair query whether even a 
decent familiarity with this literature will avail 
much for the perilous present unless it is Ge 
accompanied in marked measure by the ring of fu 
conviction in the voice of the instructor as he are 
deals with the content of the Divine library. the 
If the Voice out of the storm is going to tw 
reach youth in the midst of the storm as they— tec 
and we ourselves—are “tossed about by many pre 
a conflict, many a doubt’, then we must be a cat 
singularly consecrated company. There must the 
be a resonance about what we say that will suf 
smack of sound faith in what we teach. This tiv! 
is the ring and the Book which, combined, will J 2 ¢ 
help to urge youth on whole-heartedly to help Ba: 
the coming of those better days comprehended tha 
in Jesus purpose for the Kingdom. .... va 
the 
ser 
I 
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Our Name pe 
It is now generally known among us that the § 
initials of our name NATIONAL ASSOCIATION spe: 
oF Brstica, Instructors spell the word 
NABI which is the Hebrew word for prophet. T 
When business houses spend large sums to gen 
obtain a catch word for their concerns which J 1, 
mostly have neither meaning nor form, we 9 , 
may consider ourselves fortunate to have 4 9 ome 
designation which has both good sound and § par. 
meaning. had 
The JourNAL presents in this issue a pic- BH up t 
torial design which embodies our name and its  scioy 
meaning in a frontispiece and permanent § suin, 
emblem. The figure of the prophet and the Bi 
accompanying words in Hebrew, Greek, and or 


English, speak for themselves. The workman- 


of Mc 
Penns} 


ship of the design comes from the hands of 
Walter Cole and Clarence Cole, New York 
artists, who generously gave their services to 
the cause of Bible and Religion. 


Other Foundation Can No Man Lay 


One of our most active members, Professor 
George A. Barton, has published a book which 
furnishes the occasion of this editorial.* There 
are but a few in our ranks of biblical scholars 
that combine in so remarkable a manner the 
two qualities: the spirit of thoroughgoing 
technical research and an intense interest in 
practical Christianity. As the sub-title indi- 
cates, we have here a treatise that deals with 
the doctrine of redemption. But it is commonly 
supposed that the modern theologian is nega- 
tive and has few if any positive convictions for 
a triumphant belief in Christianity. Professor 
Barton demonstrates that this is an error and 
that it is possible to be strictly scientific in out- 
look and method and yet have a firm hold on 
the essentials of the Gospel. Herein lies his 
service in promoting effective faith. 

Professor Barton is an evolutionist. He be- 
lieves that man evolved from an animal an- 
cestry and that it took two million years to do 
it. But what distinguishes man from the most 
intelligent animal is that he has a soul, an 
ability to discern the difference between right 
and wrong—a conscience. ‘This is relatively 
speaking a recent acquisition, going back 5,000 
or at the most 10,000 years. 

The biblical story of the Fall represents a 
genuine experience. It tells how man felt 
when he became conscious of the dawning of 
a conscience, “knowing good and evil,” of the 
emergence of a sense of sin, destroying the 
Paradise of animal enjoyment in which he 
had previously found happiness. It opened 
up the possibility of moral power and the con- 
sciousness of the need of a Saviour in the en- 
suing struggle. 

But Professor Barton is a theistic evolution- 


*Christ and Evolution. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge. By George A. Barton. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934. XI-166 pages. $2.00. 
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ist. He believes that the materialistic obses- 
sion is exploded and that there are reasons for 
belief that there is behind the universe a Power 
with whom man can commune. This Power 
is personal, intelligent, purposive, and friendly. 
This belief in God came by slow degrees. 
Down to the eighth century before Christ, the 
mind of man was unable to conceive of deity 
as pure spirit, but with it came also the birth 
of monotheism—the perception of the absolute 
personal unity of the spiritual power which 
controls the world. This was the contribution 
of the prophets of Israel. There are two 
avenues of God to man and of man to God: 
the mind and the religious consciousness. The 
religious consciousness of mankind has expe- 
rienced communion with God; and the relig- 
ious consciousness has in its field as much right 
to be heard as the mind of man in its field. 
The great mystics of history have a claim to 


be heard; and the Master of all of them and 


greatest Witness to the character of God is 
Jesus Christ. 


The chapter on Jesus Christ and His Work 
occupies significantly the central portion of the 
book. The life of Jesus Christ, according to 
the author, is the greatest event in the spiritual 
history of mankind. His perfect character, 
triply attested by unparalleled insight, but per- 
fect living, and heroic death, was God’s gift to 
man—God’s instrument for the completion of 
the creation of that infant moral being that 
became possible when the human conscience 
was born. It is at once the proof of the in- 
carnation and the explanation of its possibility. 
In ethical character and quality the life of 
Jesus was one with the life of God. This is 
the real homoousios. The incarnation was no 
break of the natural order. Evolution must 
not be interpreted materialistically: it is simply 
God’s way of doing his creative work. The 
coming of Jesus was just another of his crea- 
tive acts, accomplished for a still greater 
creative purpose, the making of a race of sons 
of God. 

All this has its vital bearing upon the salva- 
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tion of the world, social, economic, racial, and 
international. It contemplates a society of 
men and women enough like the pure and lov- 
ing God to be called his children. The divine 
means to this end is Jesus Christ who repro- 
duces his teachings and life in the life of those 
who enter into spiritual union with him. 

The Christian church has always had to re- 
shape its creeds, theology, and worship. It 
will have to do so again. It will lead to the 
adoption of a biological theory of the Atone- 
ment in which the moral and spiritual influ- 
ence will have the dominant and _ effective 
place. Worship has for its function to help 
men to cooperate with God in the completion 
of the creation of their own souls and the 
coming of the kingdom. To do such essential 
service it must speak not in obsolete but in 
truthful and understandable terms. 

The outstanding merit of Professor Barton’s 
contribution is that it is Christo-centric. Other 
Foundation Can No Man Lay. One of the 
most hopeful signs in modern religious thought, 
whether Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or Other, 
is the paramount place that the personality of 
Christ occupies in it. He is destined to be- 
come the bond of union of all that have re- 
ligion at heart. What this means to members 
of NABI is that our course in “The Life of 
Christ,” dealing with his life, teachings, and 
the power by which he can reproduce his life 
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and teachings in the lives of others, making 
them like unto himself, and thus fulfilling the 
divine purpose “to be conformed unto the 
image (or likeness) of his Son,” should be 
in the best sense the most popular and effec- 
tive course in the department of Bible and 
Religion. 

What Professor Barton contributes to this 
end is that he points the way to those who are 
trained in modern ways of thinking to be in- 
tellectually honest and at the same time evan- 
gelical and evangelistic, to integrate their be- 
lief in the evolutionary process and the divine 
purpose in the universe. He does all this in 
a clear, calm, convincing, and reassuring man- 
ner. As a teacher of the Bible and religion 
in college classes and one of the foremost 
biblical scholars of the world, he offers in this 
mature product of his religious thinking a 
heartening evidence of the vitality of the 
Christian faith in not only retaining his inter- 
est in it, but with increasing fervor champion- 
ing it. 

The book is a tract for the times. It is in- 
teresting and not too long. It has a mission 
to those who cannot reconcile evolution and 
revelation as well as to those who cannot 
reconcile science and religion. The author 
deserves our thanks and the book the widest 
circulation possible. 


Syracuse University Ismar J. Perits 


THE ASSOCIATION 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
PROFESSOR FLORENCE M. FitcH 


The meeting of the N. A. B. I. held Decem- 
ber 26-27 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of the Association. A 
special commemorative program was given in 
connection with the annual dinner Wednesday 
evening. 


About seventy-five members and_ honored 
guests sat down in the private dining room of 
the Union Seminary Refectory. The tables 
were attractive with holiday decorations and a 
delicious dinner was delightfully served. 

Following this, the President, Dr. Mould, 
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introduced our historian, Dr. Eliza H. Kend- 
rick of Wellesley College, who sketched not 
only the history of the twenty-five years in our 
organization but also the development in the 
study and the teaching of the Bible during the 
period. In addition to Miss Kendrick, whose 
own connection with the Association goes 
back to the very beginning, three of the five 
charter members were present: Dr. Ismar J. 
Peritz, the father of the organization and of its 
Journal, Chaplain Raymond Knox, and Dr. 
Henry I. Fowler. Summaries of their ad- 
dresses follow in this Journal. 
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Five of the nine past-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation were then introduced by President 
Mould and grateful remembrance made of Dr. 
Irving Wood, a charter member and president 
who died last August, and of Dr. Charles 
Foster Kent, the first president, whose wise 
and inspiring leadership continued until his 
death in 1925. The gracious presence of Mrs. 
Kent added to our consciousness of continuity 
with the past. The Association is a living 
organism; its youth lies behind; it faces with 
a sense of urgency and of power the tasks 
confronting its maturity. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 


Dr. Eliza H. Kendrick: 


It was in the year 1908 that the need of a 
society like this first found expression. Fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature a little group of four members of 
that society were talking together of their par- 
ticular problems as college teachers of the 
Bible. They agreed to form an association, to 
summon those who might be interested, to call 
a meeting for the coming year and arrange a 
program. And thus the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors was born. 


The four who then met have been loyal sup- 
porters of our society ever since. They were 
Ismar J. Perits of Syracuse University, Jrving 
F. IVood of Smith College, Raymond Knox of 
Columbia University, and Olive Dutcher then 
of Mount Holyoke College. The initial im- 
pulse came from Prof. Peritz, and we shall 
do well on this twenty-fifth anniversary to 
honor him as the real founder of our society. 

It was the right moment for the opening of 
a forum of discussion such as this was meant 
to be. Teachers of the Bible were wrestling 
in their different schools with the same ques- 
tions and there were many ways in which they 
might help each other. To come together 
annually and learn to know each other was not 


the least of the things to be gained by the 
formation of such a society. In the field of 
Biblical study the first decade of the twentieth 
century was a period of unusual interest. His- 
torical critics had so far done their work that 
there was among scholars almost universal 
agreement as to the acceptance of the critical 
method. The changed views of the Old Testa- 
ment resulting from the application of that 
method were established in their larger out- 
lines but there were many interesting points 
still in dispute. The more vital problems con- 
cerning the New Testament were just begin- 
ning to emerge. Lives of Jesus like that of 
Holtzmann written from the so called “liberal” 
point of view were supplanting the conserva- 
tive biographies like that of Edersheim, 
directing attention to such problems as the 
place of the supernatural in the life and work 
of Jesus. Harnack and others were issuing 
their studies of Synoptic sources and of the 
early days of the church. Deissmann was 
leading in the investigation of the Greek of the 
New Testament. A new interest in the 
Aramaic element in the gospels had been 
aroused by the appearance of Dalman’s Words 
of Jesus. The Fourth Gospel was being put 
into its proper place and studied with new 
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appreciation. Most important of all Schweitz- 
er’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede was issued in 
1906 and was raising questions which are still 
challenging thought. All this made the teacher 
of the Bible feel that in the whole college 
curriculum no subject was so thrilling as his. 
But he had also his own peculiar problems in 
connection with the presentation of his sub- 
ject. He was not in the position of the retired 
scholar who could follow out fascinating new 
theories heedless as to where they might lead. 
He faced young people whose whole attitude 
toward religion and life might be deeply 
affected by his teaching. He had to challenge 
their traditions, often held dear, and to run the 
risk of “upsetting” that faith which in their 
eyes and in the eyes of their parents and 
former teachers was bound up with the tradi- 
tion. Courses in the Bible both in colleges and 
in private schools had been founded with the 
purpose of strengthening faith and most 
teachers felt seriously the responsibility of 
their calling. They were anxious to awaken 
in the students a keen intellectual interest in 
the Bible and in the possibility of new dis- 
coveries and new interpretations and at the 
same time to present it in such a way that the 
old religious values would not be lost. This 
was a task worthy of our best powers and one 
that brought us into fellowship with others 
having the same aims. 

And so in December 1909 the first meeting 
was held. Prof. Wood was chosen chairman, 
an organization was effected, the first papers 
were read and officers were chosen for the 
following year. Charles Foster Kent became 
President, Henry T. Fowler Secretary. The 
drawing up of a constitution was entrusted to 
Prof. Fowler and the history of our Associa- 
tion had begun. 

No one at this time was doing more to 
introduce to young people and to laymen in 
the churches new views of the Bible than the 
young President of the new University of 
Chicago, William R. Harper. And he had 
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gathered around him in his first teaching days 
a group of young men whom he inspired with 
his own unwearying capacity for work and his 
own eager desire to impart to others all that 
came to him of new light. In this band of 
disciples none was a better exponent of his 
spirit than Charles Foster Kent. Working 
with his own classes in Yale, speaking in con- 
ferences, lecturing to the public, publishing 
countless books and articles, Prof. Kent was 
always broadcasting the results of his study 
and, in the best sense of the word, “populariz- 
ing” it. He was not, as we have seen, the 
founder of this society but it was natural that 
when once it was launched it should claim his 
interest and be adopted as one of his most 
cherished projects. The story of our first 
fifteen years is the story of his leadership. 
Year after year the nominating committees 
which were appointed brought in his name as 
their choice for President and he continued to 
give to the annual meetings and to the promo- 
tion of the growth of the society the full meas- 
ure of his attention. We who remember those 
first years think of him as the central figure. 
Tall and erect and smiling he welcomed each 
new comer with a contagious enthusiasm. 
Talking much himself in an informal way he 
also drew others out. We remember his ready 
understanding and quick appreciation of the 
thoughts of others. We remember him as 
optimistic in his annual surveys of conditions 
and full of schemes for the bettering of the 
work of teaching. Unfortunately the records 
of the discussions of the early years seems not 
to be in existence. From the memories of 
those who are here tonight we may be able to 
gather reminiscences of the more memorable 
of those somewhat informal meetings. There 
were prepared programs but often the subjects 
were so large and the number of papers so 
many that we did not get around to finishing 
the program and we went home feeling that 
perhaps the most worthwhile of our accom- 
plishments was the increase of our acquaint- 
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ance with each other and the informal give- 
and-take of our sharing of experiences. One 
meeting during those years stands out in my 
mind as unique. It was in December 1920, 
after the meeting in New York of the Society 
of Biblical Literature that we went, on the 
invitation of the Hill School, to Pottstown, 
Pa., and carried on our two-day session there. 
The meals together, the evening gathering 
around the fire gave opportunity for more 
than usual of friendly intercourse and inti- 
mate conversation. It was a happy meeting 
but the experiment was not repeated because 
the number that could come together at a dis- 
tance from this New York centre was small. 
We have continued to make use of the hos- 
pitality of Union Seminary or Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In December 1924 came the last meeting 
with Prof. Kent. He spoke on the theme 
always dear to him of the training of teach- 
ers of the Bible and disclosed to us his large 
plans for the lately founded National Council 
of Religion, an organization which has done 
much since then by its generous fellowships 
to advance the cause of better training. And 
then in the following May he died. In Decem- 
ber 1925 came the first meeting without him. 
Once more, as at our very first meeting, Prof. 
Wood was in the chair and he was chosen 
President for the following year. Some of 
Prof. Kent’s oldest friends paid tribute to 
him, speaking informally of his life and work. 
Mrs. Kent was present and was made an 
honorary life member of the society. 

The last ten years of our history are a 
definitely new chapter. We have become a 
more formal organization. New Presidents 
and new program committees have been 
chosen each year. Committees have  in- 
creased as new interests emerged. The rec- 
ords of our meetings are now accessible, 
thanks to the persistent efforts of some of our 
devoted members. Long ago Dr. Kelly, of 
the Council of Church Boards of Religious 
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Education became our friend. He generously 
gave some space in his journal, Christian 
Education, to accounts of our meetings and 
published some of our papers. Some also 
appeared in the Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. But this was not enough to ‘satisfy the 
desires of one at least of the most forward- 
looking of our members. In 1925 Prof. 
Peritz raised the question of the establishment 
of an organ of our own. In 1926 the question 
was again brought up and was referred to a 
committee of which Prof. Peritz was chair- 
man. In 1927 a definite space in Christian 
Education was alloted to us and Prof. Peritz 
became our editorial secretary. In 1930 this 
space was increased to eight pages. And in 
1933 the first number of our own journal was 
at last in our hands, Prof. Peritz its editor. It 
was a happy inspiration to give it the title 
NABI, using our initials to make the signifi- 
cant Hebrew word. The first four numbers 
speak for themselves and we are proud of 
them. It is a pleasure to recognize tonight the 
second debt that we owe Prof. Peritz; 
founder of the society, he is founder also of 
the JOURNAL. 

Another achievement of our society which 
we regard with satisfaction is the working out 
of a relationship between colleges and second- 
ary schools in the matter of Biblical courses. 
A unit of Bible study in preparation for col- 
lege has been accepted by the College Entrance 
Board and the outlines of a suitable course 
wrought out. In this we have not worked 
alone. A branch of the College and Univer- 
sity Department of the Religious Education 
Association was formed in 1912, calling it- 
self “Bible Teachers in College” and including 
many of our members. A joint committee of 
this society and ours has worked together over 
the formulation of this now widely accepted 
course. In the last number of NABI there is 
given a comprehensive survey of Bible instruc- 
tion in secondary schools from which we 
gather that much still remains to be done but 
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we may be glad that our society, with its mem- 
bership drawn from both classes of teachers, 
has played its part in helping the schools and 
colleges to understand each other. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the sub- 
jects that in all these years have engaged our 
thought or to sum up the fruitful results of 
our discussions. It must suffice to call atten- 
tion to the variety of our interests. We have 
dealt often with pedagogical questions, such as 
classroom methods, tests and examinations, 
novel and rewarding projects, the content and 
order of courses, and the approach to our sub- 
ject, literary, historical or philosophical. We 
have dwelt much on the subject of academic 
standing, the relation of our department to 
other departments in college, the maintenance 
of high scholarly standards, the correlation of 
our subject with other subjects in the curri- 
culum. We have been interested not only in 
the development of Bible study in secondary 
schools but we have given some thought to 
the connection of our undergraduate courses 
with the work of graduate and seminary 
study. We have discussed the Bible itself and 
the problems arising from critical study as re- 
lated to our particular tasks. I for one shall 
never forget the thrilling occasion when 
Machen of Princeton and Bacon of Yale faced 
each other, Prof. Machen sternly insisting 
upon the acceptance of the facts of the Bible 
as facts, Prof. Bacon fervently pleading for a 
recognition of the honesty and the religious 
earnestness of the Biblical critic. We have 
spent much thought on questions connected 
with the religious life of students, the effect of 
our teaching, the character of our influence, the 
relation of academic Bible to various religious 
agencies within and without the college. On 
these themes and others like them the last 
word has not been said. May the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors go on to 
still more fruitful conferences, still more suc- 
cessful achievements ! 


The first quarter-century is ended. The 
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elders among us have enjoyed looking back to 
the beginnings, the younger will be looking 
forward to a second quarter-century. In the 
year 1959 some of those with us tonight will 
perhaps gather for the celebration of a semi- 
centennial. Under what conditions will they 
gather and what will they have to report of 
another twenty-five years of work? Who can 
say what theories of education may then pre- 
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vail! Who can say what Bible study may then 192 
mean, what “new light” may have “broken & jee 
forth from God’s Word!” Let us leave with the 
them this hope—that they may meet in a wit 
better day than ours, in a world in which they J £¢; 
have done their part to train men and women Bib 
who take more heed than we do today to the & tinu 
messages of the prophets and the teachings of J [t y 
Jesus. jou 
Professor Ismar J. Peritz: 
we 

Our Journal oor 

My recollections link the origin of NABI § was 
with the JouRNAL, although the latter did not § teet! 
materialize until twenty-three years later. O 
I had a colleague in the department of JJ Ass 
mathematics in Syracuse University who was § The 
associated with an association of teachers of §§ deer 
mathematics and who edited its journal, called J RE] 
The Mathematics Teacher. We often met and § indi, 
he would incessantly talk to me about what @ Bib! 
their association and its journal were doing. @ ram 
It was then that the thought came to me, § Bibl 
“Why might we not have an association of J ress 
Bible teachers and a journal?” With this @ alist 
thought I came to the meeting of the Society @ most 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at Colum- § \\e 
bia University in 1909, and talked the matter @ Bibl, 
over with those mentioned in the historical J pass 
paper by Prof. Kendrick. any 
During the first five years of our existence @ ¢thic 
no regular records of our proceedings were § 'elig 
kept. In 1915, Dr. Kelly, editor of Christian @ with 
Education, offered his services to our associa- JJ Pani 
tion; and from then on our proceedings were J “eav 
reported in that journal by Prof. Charles \W 
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Foster Kent, our president, sometimes filling 
the whole issue. Upon the death of Prof. 
Kent, Dr. Hickok, then of Wells College, re- 
ported our proceedings for two years in 
Christian Education as editorial secretary. 

At our annual meeting in 1925, I made a 
plea for an independent journal of our own, 
pointing out what it might do for us. But the 
time had not yet come. At the meeting of 
1927 Prof. Kendrick was appointed a commit- 
tee to secure an editorial secretary and offered 
the task to me. In accepting it I stipulated 
with Dr. Kelly a portion of Christian 
Education to be designated Department of 
Biblical Instruction. This arrangement con- 
tinued for five years, from October 1928-32. 
It was an advance step toward an independent 
journal, but not ideal. Two years ago, at the 
annual meeting of 1933, our independent 
JouRNAL was launched. It was during the 
worst period of the depression that the child 
was born: it is thriving, but just cutting its 
teeth. 


Our experience has taught us that the 
Association and its JouRNAL belong together. 
The consciousness of our specific mission has 
deepened: WE STAND FOR BIBLE AND 
RELIGION, negatively, against the general 
indifference, existing in every age, against 
Bible and religion; the active antagonism, 
rampant in certain circles who declare that 
Bible and religion are retarding social prog- 
ress; and the half-hearted religious education- 
alists who have relegated the Bible to an al- 
most insignificant role in religious education. 
We stand, positively, for the study of the 
Bible and religion as a classic discipline unsur- 
passed in educational interest and value by 
any other part of the curriculum; and for the 
ethical ideals and emotional force of biblical 
religion, defined as Faith in and Communion 
with the Living and Personal God, Accom- 
panied by the Highest Moral and Social En- 
deavor, Prompted by Love. 

\Vhat about the future of the JournaL? It 
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is constantly growing: Over a hundred new 
members have joined us since Christmas. Our 
slogan: every instructor in Bible and religion 
a member and the JourNAL in all our libraries. 


Professor Henry T. Fowler: 


I have found my own thoughts reverting to 
a period somewhat earlier than the date of 
founding of our Association ; in fact, to a time 
a little more than forty years ago. So I must 
ask you to take your stand with me early in 
the year 1894 where we may look about us for 
a few moments. 

The earliest of the modern college chairs 
of Biblical Literature, the Woolsey Professor- 
ship at Yale, was then in its sixth year. At 
Bryn Mawr, Dr. George A. Barton was in the 
third year of his long and distinguished serv- 
ice as Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Biblical Literature. Professor Irving Wood, 
to whom such feeling reference has been made 
this evening, was in his first year as Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Ethics at Smith. 
Were there any other regularly organized, 
college departments of Biblical Literature or 
History with specially trained professors? I 
think of none. The next autumn Wellesley 
would have such a department with a most 
competent instructor, and a year or two later 
Syracuse and Brown would establish depart- 
ments. 


I have taken the early part of the year 1894 
because that chanced to be the time when I 
first heard the statement: “You know it used 
to be thought anybody could teach the Bible.” 
I had asked President Dwight of Yale 
whether he thought there were going to be 
opportunities in the field of college teaching of 
Biblical Literature. He said he thought there 
were and added “You know it used to be 
thought anybody could teach the Bible.” I 
fancy there were a good many at that time 
who still thought so; and I fear there are yet 
some, even in colleges. For the advancement 
that has been made, however, in scotching that 
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superstition I would pay my tribute to the 
notable work done by Professor Wild during 
the years when she labored as Chairman of a 
committee of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation that established standards of teaching 
and equipment for a real department of Bibli- 
cal Literature or History. The President of 
a college that had any curricular instruction in 
the Bible did not enjoy finding the work 
classed in the B or C group by a committee of 
that great, national organization which had 
many prominent college and university presi- 
dents in its active membership. Professor 
Wild’s committee was thus able to bring 
strong pressure to bear in the direction of set- 
ting apart a full-time, specially trained faculty 
member, provided with proper teaching ma- 
terials, for Biblical instruction, and so to play 
a large part in outdating the idea that anybody 
could teach the Bible in a college. 

We who are accustomed to talk familiarly 
of men and events in the first and second mil- 
leniums B. C., and even to reach back into the 
third and fourth, hardly need to be reminded 
that forty years is a very brief span in the 
progress of any phase of civilization—I need 
not labor the contrast between 1894 and the 
present situation attested by our gathering 
here as ground for our optimistic rejoicing. 


Chaplain Raymond C. Knox: 

It has been courteously suggested by Miss 
Fitch, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
that as I had the good fortune to be associated 
with those through whom this organization 
was founded, a brief word of greeting and of 
interpretative reminiscence would be per- 
mitted to me. The privilege is one I deeply 
appreciate; but as many memories of these 
twenty-five years now come to mind, I realize 


I should heed the wise warning of the author 
of the book of Ecclesiasticus, 


“God is in His heaven, 
Man is upon earth; 
Therefore let thy words be few.” 
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As I look back for a moment to the first 
chapter, I think with esteem and gratitude of 
those who labored valiantly, but who are no 
longer with us: to mention two, Professor 
Irving Wood whose gracious, sympathetic, 
strong personality and sound scholarship so 
endeared him to everyone; and Professor 
Charles Foster Kent whose radiant spirit and 
qualities of leadership contributed so greatly 
to the upbuilding of this Association. 


Of those happily still with us from the be- 
ginning, I pay my heartfelt tribute to Pro- 
fessor Ismar J. Peritz, the Founder of our 
Association, to whose vision and efforts we 
shall ever be indebted ; and with him I link the 
invaluable support of Miss Kendrick and Mrs. 
Doggett. 

The first outstanding achievement of our 
Association I would name as this:—In the 
actual teaching of the Bible, especially to 
youth, the members have demonstrated that 
by using the methods of scholarly, historical 
study the Bible has been shown to be a book 
of new and fascinating interest, that more 
light has broken forth from His word, that it 
has a positive, constructive message for the 
world today. For the distinctive function and 
task of our Association is surely to bring bibli- 
cal scholarship into relation with life, to make 
evident, once again in our time, that the Bible 
is the Book of Life. 

The age of the Association has been a 
period when there has been a wide-spread de- 
cline in a popular knowledge of the Bible as 
formerly understood. When the late Lord 
Bryce retired as British Ambassador to this 
country he noted this loss; and he said: 


“Looking at it only from the educational side, the 
loss of a knowledge of the Bible, and all that the 
Bible means, would be incalculable to the life of the 
country.” 

A genuine knowledge of the Bible and the 
spread of its influence would be a strong 
support in the efforts now made to carry out 
our democratic principles into larger fulfill- 
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ment. We recall the saying of Thomas 
Huxley, that “the Bible is the most democratic 
book in the world.” If democracy is not to 
perish but to go on to greater triumphs, it is 
imperative that we do not neglect this source 
from which its strength can be renewed. 

Still more important: the greatest need of 
the world today is for a clear and vivifying 
knowledge of God. I find that students, as 
doubtless you do, when you know them inti- 
mately, ask questions about God. Without 
preaching or exhortation, but simply by mak- 
ing the Bible better known as it is, men do 
gain from the Bible knowledge of the Living 
God. Faced with a world condition of un- 
parallelled difficulty, there is in the Bible, in 
its Supreme Personality and Teacher, the 
knowledge of God and of His Kingdom pur- 
pose which leads to solution. 


There are two further contributions of 
biblical scholarship to life, to which I can 
merely allude. 

When our Association was founded a criti- 
cal issue was the effect of scientific discovery 
upon religion, especially upon the biblical 
record. What could be said of the Genesis 
story of creation in view of the totally differ- 
ent teaching of science? How could we accept 
evolution and still believe in the Bible? and so 
forth. These questions may still linger, but in 
informed circles they belong to the past. 

The issue now is: To what end shall the 
power given to us by modern science be used? 
As Mr. Julian Huxley has stated it: 

“The problem, what man will do with the enor- 
mous power which science has put into his hands is 


probably the most vital and alarming problem of 
modern times.” 


To this problem science itself does not give 


answer. It is precisely the province of re- 
ligion to answer it, to present the purpose 
which all the powers entrusted to us are to 
serve. And here again it is in the Bible that 
we find the purpose, running throughout its 
history, of the Kingdom of God to be estab- 
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lished upon earth which is to be the goal of 
our striving today. 

Likewise in education we see a_ parallel 
change. Two decades and a half ago we had 
to demonstrate that biblical instruction was not 
a form of sectarianism, that the study of the 
Bible could be and should be as free from 
bias, as rigorous in its search for truth, as 
should characterize the study of any other 
subject. That such is our approach is, I be- 
lieve, quite generally recognized, and it is this 
fact which has given the Bible its established 
place in the curriculum. 

Now throughout all education there is a 
critical searching of heart. And the quest is 
to determine, What is education for? To cite 
Dr. Dewey :-— 


“The schools like the nation are in need of a central 
purpose which will create new enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, and which will unify and guide all intellectual 
plans.” 

It is not an excessive claim but a perception 
of fact to say, that in the Bible a central pur- 
pose of such character and appeal is found. 
Again, in the Kingdom of God, proclaimed by 
the prophets and inaugurated by Christ, there 
is an all-embracing aim which enlists complete 
devotion and guides the highest activity of the 
mind. 

By a fortunate coincidence the initials of 
our Association form the Hebrew word, 
NABI, “prophet.” This word does express 
the spirit which we would share. I remember 
a revered teacher, Francis Brown, once said 
that the prophets were men “whose intelligence 
was on fire;” i. e., they were men who in ful- 
filling their commission combined mental vigor 
with contagious devotion. We would stress 
the necessity for the fullest use of the mind, 


‘for thorough scholarship, with infectious en- 
thusiasm. 


Indeed, we can hardly fail to do 
so as we realize the nature of the subject 
which is ours to teach. For with advancing 
scholarship we find it true as Lowell once said 
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of the Bible, that it is ‘a Book grand with life 
from cover to cover.” 

With grateful remembrance of those who 
laid the foundations, with a sense of close 
fellowship uniting the members of our Associ- 
ation, we face the future in the confidence 
that there will be an unending succession of 
teachers and prophets. 


The Annual Meeting 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors 
was held at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 26 and 27. The attendance was 
the largest in recent years. Sixty-nine per- 
sons attended the anniversary dinner. 


The program was as follows: 


WEDNESDAY 


4.00 P. M. President’s Address: “Our Privi- 
lege and Message in the Present 
Hour”—Professor Elmer W. K. 
Mould, Elmira College. 
Business. 

6.30 P. M. Anniversary Dinner in the Pri- 
vate Dining Room of the Refec- 
tory. 

Historical Sketch: “The First 
Twenty-Five Years’”—Professor 
Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley 


College. 
Greetings from charter members 
and others. 

8.30 P.M. “The Excavations at Samaria 


(illustrated )""—Dr. Kirsopp Lake. 

THURSDAY 
900A.M. A Symposium: “Framing a 
World-View: How can we so 
teach the Bible as to help the stu- 
dent construct a satisfying philos- 

ophy of life?” 
W. Gordon Ross, Professor of 
Philosophy and Bible, Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 


Hugh A. Moran, University Pas- 
tor, Cornell University. 
Eugene W. Lyman, Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion, Union 
Seminary. 

10.00 A. M. Discussion. 

11.00 A. M. Adjournment. 

The following matters of business were 
transacted at the meeting: the secretary’s re- 
port was read and accepted, followed by the 
reading of the treasurer’s report. The presi- 
dent appointed as an auditing committee, 
Chester Warren Quimby, chairman, and G. 
V. Stryker. The committee subsequently re- 
ported favorably upon the treasurer’s state- 
ment of accounts and the report was approved 
by the Association. 

Herbert L. Newman, Colby College, pre- 
sented the following resolution : 


RESOLUTION FOR Dr. H. R. Purinton 

Whereas, Dr. Herbert R. Purinton of 
Bates College passed to the life beyond on 
Nov. 5th, 1934, and 

Whereas, his life has been an investment in 
college teaching of religion, and especially of 
the Bible, and 

Whereas, his books are now used more 
widely in Bible instruction in preparatory 
schools than any other texts, 

Be it resolved: that we extend to his son, 
and collaborator on one of his books, Dr. 
Carl E. Purinton, our appreciation of his 
father’s contribution to this society, and our 
sympathy to him and his family, and further 

Be it resolved: that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be presented to our secretary-treasurer 
and family, and be incorporated in the records 


of this Association. 
H. L. Newman 


President Mould appointed as a nominating 
committee: William Scott, chairman, Louise 
P. Smith and W. W. Haviland. The commit- 
tee brought in the following list of recommen- 
dations which were approved as read: Presi- 
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dent, Florence M. Fitch, Oberlin; Vice Presi- 
dent, Leon A. Davison, Blair Academy ; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Carl E. Purinton, Adelphi; 
Editor of the JourNAL, Ismar J: Peritz, Syra- 
cuse; Associate Editor of the JourNAL, John 
W. Flight, Haverford College; Chairman of 
the Committee on Program, Frank G. Lank- 
ard, Brothers College. 


On recommendation of the president, the 
Association accepted as tentative dates for 
the 1935 meeting Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 27 and 28. 

It was voted that the president be empow- 
ered to appoint a Committee on the Revision 
of the Outline of Study for Secondary 
Schools. President Mould appointed to this 
committee Herbert L. Newman, Colby, chair- 
man, with the privilege of selecting his own 
committee members. 

No action was taken on a motion that a 
committee be appointed to investigate the ex- 
istence or non-existence of suitable text and 
reference books in the field of biblical and re- 
ligious instruction for use in secondary schools, 
although Professor Newman of Colby and 
Mr. Davison of Blair Academy strongly urged 
the making of such a study. 

Upon motion by Mrs. Lyman and with the 
approval of the Association, President Mould 
appointed Dr. Ivan G. Grimshaw, formerly 
of the College of Emporia and this year on 
Special Research, chairman of a Committee 
on Placement. 

Dr. Peritz as editor of the JourNAL called 
for the efforts of every member of the Asso- 
ciation in increasing the membership list in 
order to give additional financial security to 
the JOURNAL. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed 
by the chair to study lesson helps and aids to 
Bible Study in use in church schools. The 
president appointed Chester Warren Quimby, 
chairman, J. S. Armentrout and Sidney A. 
Weston. 

Upon vote of the Association, President 
Mould appointed a committee to make recom- 
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mendations toward the establishment of an 
executive board, similar to that of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Profes- 
sor George Dahl was appointed chairman, with 
James Muilenburg, and H. T. Fowler as com- 
mittee members. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors was ad- 
journed at 11.00 A. M. on Thursday. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Carl E. Purinton, 
Secretary. 


Report of the Secretary for 1934 


The following active members of the Asso- 
ciation have died during the past year: 

Professor J. Franklin Davis 

Professor Herbert R. Purinton 

Dr. R. W. Swetland 

Professor Wallace N. Stearns 


There are at the present time 347 individ- 
ual members of the association, to which num- 
ber should be added 26 library subscriptions 
to the JouRNAL, making a total of 373 paying 
memberships. One hundred thirty-eight new 
memberships have been added during the year 
1934, as compared with 102 new members 
during 1933. The membership of the associa- 
tion is now more than two and one half times 
that of 1932. 

It may be of interest to know the geographi- 
cal distribution of our membership. We have 
members from forty-one different states of 
the Union and seven members from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, one from Hawaii, and three 
from Canada. Both Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts are represented by forty-nine NABI 
members, while New York is a close third 
with forty-seven. Twenty members come from 
Ohio, seventeen from Connecticut, thirteen 
from Illinois, twelve from Iowa, eleven from 
North Carolina, eleven from Virginia, ten 
from Maryland. 

Sectionally, the highest number of members 
comes from the Middle Atlantic States, total- 
ing 134 or 35% of our membership; the Cen- 
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tral States come next with ninety-one mem- 
bers or 24% of the membership; New Eng- 
land is third with eighty-four members and 
22.5% of the total membership; while the 
Southern states have fifty-two members or 
13.9% of the total. Thus it may be seen that 
we are in reality now as we have not always 
been a National Association of Biblical In- 
structors. 

The association is composed mainly of 
three groups. There are 199 members or 
57% of the membership from colleges and 
universities ; fifty-two members or 14% from 
secondary schools; thirty-nine or 11.1% from 
theological schools. In addition eighteen 
members or 5% of the total membership are 
chaplains and directors of religious work in 
secondary or higher schools, fifteen or 4% are 
connected with denominational boards, while 
26 are unclassified. 

The Secretary believes it would be of inter- 
est to publish annually in the JourNAL a list 
of NABI authors. He would suggest that 
NABI authors be so kind as to send to the 
editor of the JourNAL copies of their books 
for review. 


The JourNAL, first published in 1933, has dur- 
ing the past two years firmly established itself 
in the life of our membership. In the first 
issue, the editor stated that the publication had 
been “conceived and born in the troublesome 
times of the depression: if it can live now... 
it has every prospect of thriving as conditions 
improve.” Whatever may be said about im- 
proved conditions generally, it is clear that 
the JourNaL has thrived and the editor of the 
NABI Journat may therefore justly be called 
“seer”. May he not also, judged by the high 
quality of content he has maintained in the 
successive issues of the JouRNAL be called a 
prophet in the true sense of the word, “Nabi”? 

During 1934 the editors have endeavored 
not only to maintain the high quality of Vol- 
ume I of the Journal, but to improve upon the 
printed appearance of the publication. Extra 
leading, although increasing the number of 
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pages for an equal amount of printed matter 
and consequently the cost of publication, has 
been rewarded by the improved appearance of 
the printed page and by the greater ease of 
reading. The condition of the treasury has 
also been such as to permit an increase in the 
amount of material to be included in the 
JourNAL, as will be evident to anyone who 
has seen the last issue. 


Since the Secretary is also Treasurer of 
the Association, it may be permitted him here 
to remark upon the financial condition of the 
society as it bears upon the future expansion 
of the JournaL. When publication of an of- 
ficial organ was first proposed, the association 
was in debt to Christian Education for space 
int that magazine and subscriptions for two 
years back. Nevertheless the venture was 
undertaken with the result that interest in the 
work of the Association and consequently the 
revenues of the Association so increased as 
to make it possible not only to pay all cur- 
rent expenses including the printing and pro- 
motion of the new JouRNAL, but also to wipe 
out entirely the debt to Christian Education, a 
debt amounting to $339.16. The National 
Association of Biblical Instructors closes the 
year 1934 free from debt and with sufficient 
money in the treasury to meet all outstanding 
bills. Our total income during 1934 was two 
and one half times that of 1932 and more than 
$200.00 greater than during 1933. It is not 
too much to expect, perhaps, that our mem- 
bership at the end of another year will reach 
the 500 mark. If so, still further expansion 
of the Journat will be financially possible. 
As the Secretary predicted last year in his 
report, it will soon be possible, if indeed the 
time has not already come, to publish the 
JouRNAL three times a year, rather than twice 
a year as at present. The chief obstacle in 
the way of such expansion is perhaps the ad- 
ditional load it would place upon the shoulders 
of the editor. 


Many readers of the current issue of the 
JourNat will have been impressed by the ex- 
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haustive studies of biblical instruction in sec- 
ondary schools and of credit for such work 
granted by institutions of higher education, 
studies conducted by the committee of which 
Professor Newman was chairman. As a re- 
sult of his investigations Professor Newman 
has listed certain conclusions which will bear 
careful consideration on the part of those pres- 
ent at this meeting. “The N. A. B. I. Syllabus 
on Bible study (I quote) is not filling any large 
place in school instruction. It needs wider 
circulation or revision if it is to be useful.” 
Should not this meeting authorize such revision 
of the Syllabus as to make it more nearly to 
serve its purpose? I believe Professor New- 
man would agree with me that when this re- 
vision is made, it should be performed by a 
committee including within its membership 
one or more representatives of secondary 
schools to insure that the outline of study and 
list of reference books be adapted to second- 
ary school use. 

The situation with reference to college credit 
for instruction in the Bible also demands con- 
sideration. Would it be wise to consider ex- 
tending the examination now prepared by 
Mount Holyoke-Smith-Wellesley-Vassar to 
other colleges? 

Professor Newman in his report has men- 
tioned the wide variety of text and reference 
books in use. Is the Secretary correct in read- 
ing between the lines the implication that very 
few books at once scholarly and at the same 
time adapted to secondary school use now 
exist? If so, would it be worth while for this 
body to authorize a committee to investigate 
the whole situation with reference to suitable 
text and reference books for secondary school 
use and perhaps recommend to the National 
Association the sponsoring of publication of a 
series of books to meet this need? 

Again we need to consider whether some- 
thing cannot be done to relieve the unfortu- 
nate condition which exists with reference to 
placement in the field of Bible and religion. 
A committee appointed at the 1931 annual 


meeting reported the following year that tew 
if any agencies exist, outside the one con- 
ducted through the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education. ‘The committee 
did not find it advisable, however, for the 
Association to assume the burden of conduct- 
ing an appointment bureau. 

Quite recently, however, a suggestion has 
been made by one of our members, Dr. Ivan 
G. Grimshaw of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, that 
may provide a basis for action by this associa- 
tion. The virtue of this proposal is that it 
suggests constructive action without commit- 
ting the association to the maintenance of a 
placement bureau. Dr. Grimshaw writes: 
“Why could not the NABI act as a kind of 
job clearing agency? When a member re- 
signed a certain position if that information 
along with the type of position, salary, etc., 
could be made available it would be joyfully 
received by others who would like to make a 
move. The thing would not need to be com- 
plicated. If those anxious to move would list 
with one individual, and if in turn others 
learning of positions to be open would list that 
information with the same individual, it would 
be quite easy to put people in touch with jobs. 
I would suggest that 25c in coin or stamps 
would be sufficient to enroll a person for a 
year . 


“I realize of course that it is always diffi- 
cult to get some one to assume the clerical 
and detail work involved. However, I am 
willing ‘to eat the oyster.’ I am in a position 
here to get clerical work done quite easily.” 

What will the Association do with this pro- 
posal ? 
Respectfully submitted, 

Carl E. Purinton, 


Secretary 
December 26, 1934. 


Report of the Treasurer for 1934 
Receipts 
Dues and arrears .................. $721.40 
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Advertising in JOURNAL ...... 
41 copies “Outline for a 

Course of Study” .............. 
Interest 


Expenditures 
The Corse Press: 

Balance of printing of 
JNABI, Volume I, Part 

600 copies of JNABI, Vol- 

Council of Church Boards of 
Education : 

Balance of 1931-32 sub- 
scription account with 
Christian Education ...... 

20 subscriptions to Chris- 
tian Education, 1932-33 

Postage 
Clerical assistance .................. 
Office supplies 
Somerset Press, Somerville, 

N. J., for printing of 1933 

programs, letterheads and 

Gelters 
Sunrise Printing Co., Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., for printing 

of circular letters and 1934 

Expenses of editor of Jour- 
Expenses of associate editor 
of JourNnaL, 1933 ............ 
Expenses of program com- 
One copy of Christian Edu- 
cation Handbook, 1934 .... 
Miscellaneous expenses (tip 
to janitor who ran stereop- 
ticon machine at 1933 an- 
nal meeting ; telegrams and 
telephone calls) ................ 
Refund for overpayment of 


66.87 


178.43 


27.50 
20.00 
111.53 


45.52 
2.88 


68.10 


15.00 
37.00 
1.39 
3.76 


1.25 


Exchange tax on Canadian 


‘of the Association into touch with positions 


24 
Tax on checks drawn by 
58 


Total Expenditures .................... 


On deposit at West Hempstead Na- 
tional Bank, Hempstead, N. Y. ...... $194.8] 
Checks on hand for deposit .................. 8.00 


$203.77 


Bills outstanding : 
The Corse Press, printing of JNABI, Vol- 
ume II, Part II, which will come to about 
$200. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Carl E. Purinton, 
Treasurer 


December 22, 1934. 

Approved by auditing committee, 
Chester Warren Quimby 
G. V. Stryker 


New Placement Service 


At the recent annual meeting of NABI it 
was voted that a job clearing agency be estab- 
lished for the purpose of bringing members 


in the field which open up from time to time. 
Dr. Ivan G. Grimshaw, formerly of the Col- 
lege of Emporia, Kansas, who is now engaged 
in special research in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
was selected to be chairman of the Committee 
on Placement. 

This service will be available only to mem- 
bers of the association and formal registration 
is necessary. (A fee of 25c in stamps will be 
charged for registration to cover the cost of 
postage). There will be no attempt at recom- 
mendation, however. As notifications of com- 
ing vacancies are received, all qualified mem- 
bers registered will receive notification so that 
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application may be made to the proper school 
official as the member sees fit. Applications 
for registration should be forwarded to the 
chairman at his office: 115 East Fifth Street, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, who will issue the 
regulation registration card. 

The success of this venture will depend upon 
the cooperation of members in reporting com- 
ing vacancies. Complete information should 
be given as to position, requirements, probable 
salary, official to whom to apply, how soon 
application can be made, etc. All information 
will be treated as confidential and only such 
released as is necessary for intelligent applica- 
tion. If you know of coming vacancies report 
them to Dr. Grimshaw at once. 


NABI MEMBERS’ LITERARY 


ACTIVITY, 1934 
I. Books’ 


*Reviewed in the JouRNAL 
AnprEws, Mary E., Ethical Teaching of 
Paul:* A Study in Origin. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1934. 
Barton, Grorce A., Christ and Evolution.* 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. 


, Semitic and Hamitic 
Origins.* Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1934. 

Boorn, Epwin P., Martin Luther: Oak of 
Saxony.* New York: Round Table Press, 
1934. 

Branscoms, BENNETT Harvie, Mark (Mof- 
fatt New Testament Commentary). New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 

BRIGHTMAN, Epcar S., Personality and Re- 
ligion.* (Lowell Lectures, 1934). Abingdon 
Press, 1934. 

Burrows, MiLLar, Annual of the American 
School of Oriental Research, 1933-34; 
edited for trustees by Millar Burrows and 
E. A. Speiser. Yale University Press, 1934. 

Duncan, Georce S., Epistle of Paul to the 


*This list covers the year 1934 only. The Editors will 
welcome any additions or corrections. 
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Galatians (Moffat New Testament Com- 
mentary). Harper & Bros., 1934. 

Guiueck, Netson, Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine, Part I, Baltimore, 1934. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM CrEIGHTON, The Proph- 
ets and Israel’s Culture,* Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. 

Hartow, S. (Co-author with Sidney 
A. Weston). Social and Religious Problems 
of Young People* (A Handbook for Group 
and Individual Use). Abingdon Press, 1934. 

Hawtey, A. The Church Looks 
Ahead. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 

Heprick, Cuar.es B. (Co-author with Flem- 
ing James, Burton S. Easton, Frederick C. 
Grant). The Beginnings of Our Religion.* 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 

Hepiey, Georce P., The Christian Year.* 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 

James, (Co-author with Charles B. 
Hedrick, Burton S. Easton, Frederick C. 
Grant). The Beginnings of Our Religion,* 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 

Junc, Leo (Editor), The Jewish Woman* 
(Third series of the Jewish Library). 

Knox, Raymonp C., Religion and the Ameri- 
can Dream.* Columbia University Press, 
1934. 

Lamson, Byron S., Modern Prayer Miracles 
in Finance. Los Angeles: Pacific College 
Press. 

Leete, FrepericK DELAND, Christian Broth- 
erhoods. Indianapolis: Fidelity Press. 


, Christianity in Science. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 


, Palestine, Land of Light, 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


, Palestine: Scenery, Peo- 
ples, History. London, England: Skeffing- 
ton & Son, Ltd. 

MELAND, BERNARD E., Modern Man’s Wor- 
ship. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 
MILLER, Ropert Henry. The Life Portrayed 
in the Sermon on the Mount.* W. A. Wilde, 

1934. 
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Moran, Hucu A., Shareholders in the King- 
dom Enterprise. Westminster Press, 1934. 

NeuMANN, R., The Book of Job, A Metrical 
Translation. Lutheran Literary Board, 
1934. 

Noruie, O. M., Luther Translates the Bible.* 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1934. 

, The Translated Bible,* 
Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1934. 

Orr, Joun, English Deism: Its Roots and Its 
Fruits. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman 
Publishing Co., 1934. 

Smitu, Lovurse Perrrisone (Co-translator 
with Erminie Huntress); D. Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s Jesus and the Word.* New York: 
Scribner’s, 1934. 

SmitH, Ropert SenEcA, New Trails for the 
Christian Teacher). (A new leadership 
training text in Principles of Teaching). 
Westminster Press, 1934. 

Wess, CHarLes THomas, The Kingdom 
Within. The Relation of Personal Char- 
acter to the Problem of the World Without. 
(Church School Series.) New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $1.50. 

Weston, Sipney A., Discovering Jesus. Pil- 
grim Press, 1934. 

, (Co-author with S. Ralph 

Harlow). Social and Religious Problems 

of Young People.* A Handbook for Group 

and Individual Use. Abingdon Press, 1934. 


II. Articles, Pamphlets, etc.* 


Apams, Davin E., “The Teaching of Religion 
in the Liberal Arts College,” Journal of 
NABI, Vol. Il, Part II, 1934. 

AINLEY, H. W. C., An Account and Transla- 
tion of the Conoptic Jars (350 B. C.), 
found among the Egyptian Collection, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. 
(With illustrations.) San Antonio Express, 
San Antonio, Texas, September, 1934. 

, “An Ancient Church in 
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the Modern World,” Syrian Voice, Albany, 

N. Y., 1934. 

AnpreEws, Mary E., “Dare We Be Different 2” 
Goucher Alumnae Quarterly, May, 1934. 

, “Paul, Philo and the In- 
tellectuals,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol LIII, Part 2, June, 1934. 

BranscomsB, BENNETT Harvis, “Mark 2:5 
‘Son, Thy Sins are Forgiven’,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. LIII, Part I, 1934. 

Brewer, Raymonp R., “The Church College 
Must Pioneer,” Christian Education, De- 
cember, 1934. 

BRIGHTMAN, Epcar S., “Immediacy,” /deal- 
ismus, 1934, pp. 87-101. 

, “Psalm 50 for Today,” 

Zion’s Herald, 1934. 


, “The Self Given and Im- 
plied—A_ Discussion,” Journal of Philo- 
sophy, 1934. 

Brinton, Howarp, H., “A Religious Solution 
to the Social Problem,” Pendle Hill Essays, 
Number II. Wallingford, Pa., Pendle Hill, 
1934. 

Burrows, Miuiar, “Exploring the Past in 
Bible Lands,” Federal Council Bulletin, 
Sept., 1934. 


, “The New Approach to 
the Bible”: Significance of Recent Excava- 
tions in Palestine, Christian Register, Sept. 
20 and 27, 1934. 

, “From Pillar to Post,” 


Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
1934. 
, Nehemiah 3:1-32 as a 


Source for the Topography of Ancient 
Jerusalem,” Annual of the American School 
of Oriental Research, 1934. 


, “Principles for Testing 
the Translation Hypothesis in the Gospels,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1934. 

CLELLAND, FRANK W., “What is the Function 
of the Bible in Religious Education? A 
Question and a Warning,” The Alumni 
Bulletin of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
October 1934 and January 1935. 
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Denny, WALTER BELL, “The Art of Living,” 
A Syllabus, Troy, N. Y.: 1934. 

Gorr, Beatrice L., “The Lost Jahwistic Ac- 
count of the Conquest of Canaan,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature, Part III, 1934. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM CREIGHTON, “Isaiah’s 
Part in the Syro-Ephraimitic Crisis, Ameri- 
can Jonrnal of Semitic Languages, July, 
1934. 

Grant Evinu, Rumeileh.* Being Ain Shems 
Excavations, Parts I, II, III. Haverford, 
Pa., 1934. 


, “Recent Light on the Cul- 
tural Origins of the Hebrews,” Journal of 
Religion, July 1934. 

Harper, W. A., “A New Technique for 
Teaching Religion,” Social Science, June, 
1934. 


, “Creative Teaching in 
Schools of Religion,” Religious Education, 
April, 1934. 


, “Can Civilization Be 
Saved?”, Adult Magazine, M. E. Church 
South, Dec. 1934. 

Haupert, Raymonp S., “The Transcription 
Theory of the Septuagint,” Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature, Part III, 1934. 

Hawiey, Cuarwes A., “Jews, Christians, and 
Higher Education,” Jewish Forum, March, 
1934. 


, “The New Church in 

lowa,”’ New Church Review, October, 1934. 

, “The Excelsior School of 
the Iowa Jasper Society,” New Church 
Messenger, November, 1934. 

Huntress, Erminie (Co-translator with 
Louise Pettibone Smith). D. Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s Jesus and the Word. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1934. 

Hussry, Mary I., “The Pompeii of Pal- 
estine,” Art and Archaeology, Jan.-Feb. 
1934, pp. 3-17. 

Junc, Leo, “Mistranslation a Source of Folk- 
lore,” Proceedings of the American Acad- 
emy for Jewish Research, 1934. 

Knorr, Cart SUMNER, “Is Civilization Worth 
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Saving?” The Annual Address in Phi Chi 
Phi bulletin, 1934. 


“Words Never Fail,” 
Words, Oct. 1934. 


“Words Take Brains,” 
Words, Nov. 1934. 


, “Amos Attends the 
Party” Epworth Herald, Dec. 1934. 


, “Hosea Falls in Love,” 
Epworth Herald, Dec. 1934. 
, Semetic & Oriental 


History, A Syllabus, University Press, 
Summer, 1934. 

Knox, Raymonp C., “A Report on Signi- 
ficant Religious Conditions and Movements 
in Europe, 1932-33,” a Pamphlet, giving re- 
sult of a commission from Columbia Univ. 
Privately printed, 1934. 

LANKARD, Frank G., “Our Evolving Busi- 
ness Ethics,” The Rotarian, December, 
1934. 


, “Religion in Liberal Edu- 
cation,” a paper at the Diamond Jubilee of 
Baker University, May 19, 1934. 


, “The Puritans of Ply- 
mouth Rock,” a Paper at a Joint Meeting of 
the Literary Societies of Drew University, 
Nov. 27, 1934. 

LAUBENSTEIN, Paut F., “The Way is Here,” 
Christian Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 
December 1934. 

MELAND, BERNARD, E., “The Appreciative 


Approach in Religion,” Journal of Religion, 
April, 1934. 


, “The Social Ideal of Our 
Age,” World Unity, July, 1934. 


, “The Development of 
Cursing” (A Study of the Religious Psy- 
chology of Primitive Man), Open Court, 
October, 1934. 


, “Religion: Devotion or 
Solace?”, Christian Century, October, 1934. 

MILER, Ropert Henry, “An Appreciation of 
the Miracles,” NABI Journal, Vol. II, Part 
II, 1934. 
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, “Give the Church Credit,” 

The Expositor, January, 1934. 

, “Self-Control,” The Ex- 

positor, March, 1934. 

, “Finding God,” Gospel 

Messenger, June, 1934. 

. “They Still Live,” Stand- 

ard Bible Teacher, June, 1934. 

, “The Value and Beauty of 

Orderliness,” Canadian Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart,” July, 1934. 

. “Ten Men Rolled in One,” 

Young People’s Journal, September, 1934. 

, “Obedience,” The Gospel 

Messenger, December, 1934. 
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Monroe, KennetH, M., “Biblical Philosophy 
of History,’”’ Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1934, 

NEuMANN, R., “The Personality Ideal in the 
Light of the Reformation,” A Pamphlet, 
1934. 

SCHILLING, FrepDERICK A., “Why Did Paul 
Go to Damascus?”’, Anglican Theological 
Review, July, 1934. 

SpeicHer, E., “The Religious Function 
of the College Curriculum,” Christian Edu- 
cation, December, 1934. 

Wetts, Mason, “The Question of 
Authority in Morals.” A paper read before 
the Philosophy Section of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 
March, 1934. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE DAWN OF CONSCIENCE. James 
Henry Breasted. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1933. XXVI-431 pp. $3.00. 


The world of scholarship is in many ways 
indebted to the distinguished author of this 
book. His own contributions both to the 
technical and popular literature of his subject 
have been notable, and the mechanism of re- 
search which he has devised and for which 
he has gained support is enriching many de- 
partments of biblical and Oriental learning. 
Of all his popular works, the one before us 
is the most fascinating. It is at once a con- 
tribution to anthropology, to Egyptology, and 
(though the author would, perhaps, disclaim 
it) to theism. 

The thesis of the book is that conscience 
dawned in man in Egypt about 3400 B. C., 
that it had its earliest and best development 
there as the abundant ethical literature of the 
Egyptians seems to Breasted to prove, and 
that the Hebrews borrowed most of their 
ethical ideas from Egypt. In an “Epilogue” 


it is argued that, because, in the welter of 
animal evolution, conscience dawned in man, 
the fact gives an affirmative answer to 
Haeckel’s question: “Is the universe friendly?” 
The date of the dawn of conscience and its 
Egyptian provenance, is fixed, Breasted thinks, 
by the fact that the earliest manifestation in 
literature of the possession of a conscience is 
in an Egyptian drama which Breasted dates 
about the middle of the fourth milennium 
before Christ. We are grateful for this evi- 
dence and consequently have no doubts that 
the Egyptians had evolved a conscience by that 
time, but does it follow that, when writing was 
just struggling into existence, conscience 
would find an expression in literature the 
moment it was born? For aught we know it 
might have existed five thousand years before 
it found a master of hieroglyphics to sing its 
praises. Further, because the Egyptians 
possessed a conscience, it does not follow that 
other peoples did not. There was in Babylonia 
at the time a civilization as high as that of 
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Egypt. Some lofty souls there may have pos- 
sessed consciences also, but their ‘“Miltons” 
may have been too “mute” and “inglorious” 
to sing its praises. It seems to the reviewer 
that Breasted’s date for the dawn of conscience 
js too definite, but it also seems probable that 
the traditions of a Golden Age among different 
nations is evidence that the emergence of con- 
science occurred in the different nations not 
far from the dawn of history in each land. 
Breasted argues for the priority and the 
supremacy of Egypt in the development of 
conscience by comparing the precepts of her 
ethical teachers with the provisions of the 
Babylonian and Hittite codes. The codes pro- 
vide for slavery, for brutal punishments, and 
reveal the existence of practices contrary to 
the precepts of these Egyptian sages. Is this 
method quite fair? It judges Egypt by the 
dreams of her idealists, and the other nations 
by laws designed to keep in check the unideal 
elements of society. Had the Egyptian laws 
survived, they would tell a different story. 
Breasted has in other works shown that in the 
twelfth century B. C. one and a half percent 
of all the population of Egypt were slaves of 
the temples and that the king possessed even 
a larger number. If to these we added the 
slaves of the nobles, it would appear that the 
level of actual life in Egypt was about the same 
as that in other countries. It would seem to 
be a fortunate thing for the Egyptians that 
their laws did not survive! Further, the liter- 
ature in which the manifestation of a social 
conscience is first extensively evinced in Egypt 
dates from the period 2400-2100 B. C., but 
a social conscience had been manifested by 
Urukagina, king of Lagash in Babylonia from 
three to six hundred years before that. No 
one wishes to belittle Egypt and her philos- 
ophers. We are grateful to them for their in- 
ight and their teaching; we are grateful to 
their countrymen for preserving that teaching ; 
we are grateful to Professor Breasted for in- 


terpreting it so luminously; we only wish to 
look at ancient life fairly and to “see it whole.” 

Professor Breasted writes with the clarity 
of a Frenchman and the scholarship of a Ger- 
man. His exposition of the manifestation of 
conscience in the literature of Egypt, though 
it traverses ground covered in his Develop- 
ment of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, 1912, is freshly told with the additions 
which documents like the Teachings of Amen- 
emope have added to knowledge. As Breasted 
tells it, it is to the student of antiquity a fasci- 
nating story. Its one defect, from the re- 
viewer’s point of view is the author’s certainty 
that all Hebrew wisdom was borrowed from 
Egypt. As a university teacher the reviewer 
has had occasion to test the data of this prob- 
lem rather minutely both from the Egyptian 
and the Hebrew side, and, while it is clear 
that, as one might: expect, the older and more 
advanced civilization of Egypt influenced to 
some degree the younger and more backward 
civilization of Israel, the Hebrews were not 
without originality, and contributed much of 
their own. Breasted overstates the case for 
Egypt; he appears in this regard as an advo- 
cate rather than a judge. 


The Epilogue is exceedingly well done, and 
completes the argument for theism. Eddington 
and Jeans have demonstrated that matter and 
the universe are the work of intelligent 
mind. Darwin and his successors have shown 
that the universe is controlled by a purposive 
will. Breasted has demonstrated that that 
intelligence and will are friendly, kind. In- 
telligence, purposive will, goodness are char- 
acteristics of personality. Science begins to 
bear witness to that Being whom religion wor- 
ships as God! 


The Dawn of Conscience, in spite of its 
author’s over-partiality to Egypt, is a great 
book. 


George A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W. 
O. E. Oesterly and T. H. Robinson. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1934. XVI- 
454 pages. $4.00. 


In the third of their collaborative works 
Oosterley and Robinson have interpreted the 
meaning of Biblical introduction somewhat 
more freely than is customary in the treatment 
of the subject. Questions of historical back- 
ground, literary characteristics, and religious 
value are given space usually devoted to more 
technical matter. There is also an unevenness 
in the treatment of the various books that is 
perhaps quite inevitable. The account of the 
composition of the Pentateuch is not too ex- 
tensive, but it is clear and as detailed as it is 
possible for such a volume to be. One wishes, 
however, that more space might have been de- 
voted to I-II Samuel and other books. 

This introduction follows in the main the 
conclusions of modern Biblical scholarship. 
Only rarely does it diverge from the main 
current of the liberal view. The authors agree 
with Holscher’s view of the development of 
the canon and his rejection of the usual 
account of the three periods terminating in 
400 B. C., 200 B. C. and 100 A. D. They dis- 
miss Torrey’s view of Second Isaiah too 
cavalierly. Gunkel’s services to Hebrew 
literary history are recognized in the discus- 
sion of the Psalms. Eissfeldt’s Lay source and 
his analysis of the books of Samuel are men- 
tioned. Jensen’s mythological interpretation 
of Esther is accepted as an adequate explana- 
tion of that book. 

One of the chief characteristics of this new 
introduction is its lack of uniform method. 
In an earlier work Hebrew Religion there is a 
marked disproportion in the account of Israel’s 
religious history. In general, this new treat- 
ment of the Old Testament steers a middle 
course between Drivér and Moore. The re- 
sult is a volume that will be both interesting 
and intelligible to the college undergraduate. 


It is especially gratifying to note the im- 
portance attached to the Septuagint. Equally 
happy is the study of metrical form and 
rhythm, e. g. in the case of the Psalms. The 
anaylsis of the contents of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah is illuminating and valuable; not so the 
analysis of the Pentateuch and Second Isaiah. 
In general Oesterley and Robinson’s introduc- 
tion is a most satisfactory volume to place in 
the hands of the average college student. 
James Muilenburg 


University of Maine 


THE PROPHETS AND ISRAEL’S CUL- 
TURE. By William C. Graham. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1934. Pp. 117. 
$1.50. 


This is not just another book on the proph- 
ets. It is a thoughtful and stimulating dis- 
cussion of the relation of religion to culture, 
and of both to progress. The culture patterns 
of the ancient world are first described, and it 
is pointed out that the prophets are often in- 
debted to them for background and vocabu- 
lary. Then in successive chapters there is set 
forth the Heart, the Dynamic, and the Ex- 
pression, of the Prophetic Philosophy of Life. 
The concluding chapter on the Prophets and 
Progress contains pertinent quotations from 
various prophets with a view to illustrating 
that in which progress and freedom really 
consist. 

Prof. Graham begins with the assumption 
that culture has not really been brought to 
birth until religion comes in to integrate the 
economic and political forces into an order 
which promises satisfaction. He holds that 
all culture is based upon the production of 
material wealth, but that the ancient system 
fell down on the side of distribution. Myopic 
leaders saw the goods but not the people, and 
exploitation was based upon religious sanc- 
tions. The prophets were the champions of 
no class but of a culture that would eliminate 
class conflicts. On this basis the author 
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criticizes recent emphasis on the social Gospel 
because it has stressed circumstances and neg- 
lected personality. There is an insistence that 
the obstacles which stand in the way of a 
fuller life, according to the prophets, are not 
political but cultural. 

The book is small, but contains many sug- 
gestive ideas and quotable sentences. If 


studied carefully and not simply skimmed 
through, it ought to be helpful in giving a 
clearer idea of what happened in the ancient 
world and what happens in all life. 

Elbert C. Lane 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


GOD AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS: A 
Study in Hebrew History. By Louis Wallis, 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 
1935. Pp. XVII + 353. $2.00. 


Developing more fully the method already 
used in his Sociological Study of the Bible, the 
author discovers in the economic and sociolo- 
gical realms the taproots of the evolving He- 
brew concept of God. This lofty God-idea 
emerges, he holds, at the point of tension be- 
tween the desert communal principle (mish- 
pat, at clan-ethics) that land, water, etc. are 
not to be sold or exchanged, and the Canaanite 
capitalistic tendency toward the concentration 
of land ownership in the hands of a few aris- 
tocrats—with resulting slavery for the lower 
middle classes. In effect, it was a bitter con- 
trast between democracy and feudalism as 
represented respectively by the Yahweh and 
Baal religions. Not only in the history proper, 
but also in the successive law codes, and par- 
ticularly in the activities of the great “de- 
featist” social prophets, this contest can be 
clearly traced. Beginning in the Joseph tribes, 
in whom Mr. Wallis recognizes the original 
“core” of the Hebrew nation and history, the 
warfare between the two divergent principles 
furnishes the Key to the religious develop- 
ment, 


Probably the author has thus over-sim- 
plified Hebrew history. Nor does he seem 
justified in practically restricting the sense of 
mishpat to the idea of nomadic clan ethics. 
Here and in other respects his exegesis must 
impress the reader as somewhat forced. That 
the stories of Genesis and the Moses narra- 
tive, e. g., are hardly more than legendary re- 
flections of late phases of the social-economic 
contest, appears exaggerated scepticism. Nor 
will many be found to agree to Wallis’ dating 
of the E-document before J. Nevertheless this 
study is of great value in summoning scholars 
to more careful and sympathetic consideration 
of the secular forces that so vitally condition 
both form and content of ethical and religious 
belief. This study ought to help to modify 
and clarify current inadequate views regard- 
ing the origin and growth of our religion. 
Yale University George Dahl 


FORM CRITICISM, a New Method of New 
Testament Research. Translated by Fred- 
erick C. Grant. IV-161 pp. Willett, Clark 
& Co., Chicago and New York. $2.00. 
This book is the translation of two small 

works of the advocates of what in Germany is 

called “Form-history” (Formgeschichte), but 
which Dean Grant more happily names “Form- 
criticism.” Seventy-one pages of the transla- 
tion are occupied by Rudolf Bultmann’s 
“Study of the Synoptic Gospels” and the re- 
mainder, by Karl Kundsin’s “Primitive Chris- 
tianity in the Light of Gospel Research.” The 
booklets of these scholars were originally writ- 
ten for the series of popular Volksbiicher, en- 
titled Aus der Welt der Religion published by 

Topelmann at Giessen. The methods and aims 

of form-criticism have been made known to 

English readers by Burton Scott Easton’s The 

Gospel Before the Gospels, 1928 and Vincent 

Taylor’s The Formation of the Gospel Tradi- 

tion, 1933. The translation of the two book- 

lets contained in this volume enable the Eng- 
lish reader to taste the quality of the German 
protagonists of the method. 
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Bultmann, in the tract before us, endeavors 
to lay down rules for distinguishing between 
the traditional material and its redaction, to 
expound the laws governing popular narrative 
tradition, define various types of traditional 
material, and to show that the Gospels as a 
whole are the results of worship, evangelism, 
and legend. The interest, he maintains, was 
cultic, and by no means biographical. In this 
last contention Bultmann is undoubtedly right, 
but, in the opinion of the reviewer, he is un- 
necessarily sceptical in his treatment of details. 
When, for example, he regards the narrative 
of the Transfiguration as a pre-dated resur- 
rection story he overlooks the fact that quite 
other experiences may lie back of it. Bult- 
mann, radical as a critic, is a Barthian in theol- 
ogy, and, in his final chapter, in which he at- 
tempts to sum up our resultant knowledge of 
Jesus, he interprets the Barthian “crisis” as 
those occasions in life which compel us to make 
great decisions and interprets many of the 
sayings of Jesus as designed to produce such 
decisions in his hearers. Kundsin finds four 
strata in the formation of the Gospel tradition : 
1. that of Q and the sources of Mark; 2. 
Mark, the oldest working over of this in the 
interest of the universalistic outlook of Hellen- 
istic Christianity; 3. The revision and expan- 
sion of traditionalistic material from the ec- 
clesiastical and legalistic point of view in the 
Gospel of Matthew; and 4. The later formula- 
tion of material in the Gospel of Luke, with its 
strong Hellenistic-Gentile sympathies. Kund- 
sin believes that by checking the development 
of Apostolic history by these strata in Gospel- 
tradition the one-sided picture of the develop- 
ment of the Apostolic Church given in the 
Book of Acts can be corrected. The reviewer 
believes that form-criticism as here presented 
has forged a new and useful tool for the study 
of early Christian history, but that the tool 
itself is not yet perfected, and must always 
be employed with caution. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, the order of Kundsin’s third and 
fourth strata should be reversed. 


Dean Grant has, however, made all New 
Testament students his debtors by translating 
these works. 

George A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 


JESUS. By Edmond Fleg. New York. Dut- 
ton, 1935. Pp. 336. $3.00. 


This is no ordinary religious novel, portray- 
ing its subject in purely traditional form and 
resting wholly upon aesthetic values for any 
claim to significance. To be sure, Edmond 
Fleg has created a work of genuine literary 
merit. The art of the author is very evident 
even through the medium of translation. He 
has even succeeded in creating an atmosphere 
of suspense, so essential to narrative-writing, 
but so difficult in the treatment of so familiar 
a theme. 


The peculiar interest of Fleg’s “Jesus” for 
readers of this JouRNAL, however, lies in the 
fact that the author has given the breath of 
life to the dry bones of gospel-research. Fleg 
is acquainted with the work of those who have 
followed “the quest of the historical Jesus” 
from Reimarus to Bultmann. He knows the 
major problems of the life of Jesus, such as 
the relation of the first three gospels to the 
fourth, eschatology, etc., and in general builds 
upon the basis provided by modern scholar- 
ship. As a creative artist, to be sure, he takes 
liberties with the material which comes to his 
hand. In spite of the critics, he draws heavily 
upon the Fourth Gospel to reconstruct some 
of his most impressive episodes. Yet the 
critic would be the first one to admit that the 
relation of literary art to historical fact in the 
Gospel of John is none too clear, in the present 
stage of discussion. In the main the career of 
Jesus conforms to the synoptic portrait. Jesus 
is related to the Judaism of his own time in a 
most convincing manner. The present re- 
viewer can think of no better way of making 
real to students of the New Testament the 
“thought-world” of the first century A. D. in 
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Palestine than by referring them to the chap- 
ter in Fleg’s story which opens with the 
words: “We were waiting for the Messiah .. . 
We were really waiting.” The illusion of 
reality is heightened by the fact that the 
author has obviously spent sufficient time in 
Palestine to familiarize himself with the “Orte 
und Wege Jesu.” The device by means of 
which the story is told in the first person lends 
still further vividness to the narrative. 
Carl E. Purinton 

Adelphi College 
WHAT DID JESUS THINK? By Stanley 

Brown-Serman and Harold Adye Prichard. 

New York, The Macmillan Company. Pp. 

287. $2.50. 1935. 


This book is a singularly happy example of 
collaboration. It is admirably knit together, 
and is so uniform in point of thought and style 
that the most acute of higher critics would 
have difficulty in distinguishing the two 


sources. The authors have made it their aim 
to forget, as far as possible, all theories about 
Jesus, and to discover from his actual teach- 
ing what he thought about God and man and 
the Kingdom and the higher life. They work 
on the assumption .(surely a reasonable one) 
that he had thought profoundly on all these 
themes, and that sayings which appear quite 
simple are fraught with meanings which the 
reflection of our own time is only beginning 
to discern. Large use is therefore made of 
modern illustration, and much of the interest 
of the book is due to the skilful blending of 
historical enquiry with the results of philo- 
sophy and science. The book is full of sug- 
gestive ideas and penetrating judgments. It 
is written in a manner which is at once popu- 
lar and scholarly, and can be read with pleas- 
ure from beginning to end. It might have 
been well if the critical foundations had been 
laid more carefully. The authors frankly 
accept the modern critical position, but do not 
take sufficient account of its bearing on our 


knowledge of Jesus’ thought. While avoiding 
theological theories they are apt to forget that 
such theories may be implicit in the Gospel 
records themselves. It might also be objected 
that Jesus is presented too exclusively as a 
great thinker. His thought, when all is said, 
was different in kind from that of Kant or 
Newton, and it is not necessary that he should 
be given a place beside them. Yet the sheer 
intellectual power of Jesus has too seldom 
been recognized, and our authors have done a 
real service in their study of his teaching from 
this point of view. 
E. F. Scott 


Union Theological Seminary 


THE LIFE PORTRAYED IN THE SER- 
MON ON THE MOUNT. By R. H. 
Miller. W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, 
1934. 215 pages. $1.50. 


Professor Miller’s book contains a series of 
interpretations of the sermon on the Mount, 
as it affects the issues of practical living to- 
day. They are homiletical in character, liberal 
in spirit, and illumined by many illustrations 
from both literature and life. In his preface, 
the author asserts that if our age knew Jesus, 
it would acclaim him as a leader after its own 
heart, and the aim of the book is to make 
Jesus known through the Sermon the 
Mount, as a teacher who speaks to us of the 
issues that belong to our daily experience to- 
day. The titles of the sections reveal the uni- 
fying principle which the author has selected 
for his book: The Receptive Life; The 
Abundant Life; The Growing Life; The Pur- 
poseful Life; etc. This little book will be of 
service to ministers who are seeking in their 
sermons to interpret the teachings of Jesus in 
such terms as to make them readily applicable 
to the situations of modern life. 

Mary Ely Lyman 
Barnard College 
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THE MEDIATOR. A Study of the Central 
Doctrine of the Christian Faith. By Emil 
Brunner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. Pp. 619. $6.50. 

JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES. 
By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 382. 
$3.00. 

Emil Brunner’s Mediator is a theological 
work of first importance. It is a book which 
will have wide influence in calling attention to 
certain glaring defects of religious liberalism. 
Indeed, through its German editions under the 
title, Der Mittler, the first edition appearing in 
1927, it has already exerted an extensive in- 
fluence upon European and American relig- 
ious literature. An example of the latter is 
Horton’s Realistic Theology. 

Brunner is not willing to dignify liberalism 
with the title, “Christian.” He consistently 
speaks of it as “the modern spirit, outlook, 
etc.” Christianity he identifies with the tra- 


ditional faith of the early and middle ages. 


The essence of liberalism he finds in its ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy of immanence. 
“The world, and man in particular, is in the 
depths of its being divine. This conviction 
colours the whole of the modern outlook. It 
is round this point that the battle must be 
fought out, whether the assertion of continu- 
ity, the self-assurance of the modern mind is 
true, or rather, why it is not true. Here lies 
the key to the understanding of the Christian 
faith and its opposition to the modern mind.” 
According to the modern mind, “Man needs 
no mediator, he can redeem himself.” But the 
God of Christian thought, says, Brunner, is a 
transcendent God, between whom and man a 
gulf exists. “The Christian view contains the 
knowledge of the fatal gulf, a gulf over which 
no bridge can ever be thrown, of the fatal 
wound which cannot be healed, that is, the 
wound which only a special act of God can 
heal, the gulf which God alone can bridge. 
The bridge over this abyss is the Mediator.” 
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Such is the problem with which Book I deals, 
while in Books II and III the author pro- 
ceeds to develop his views of “The Person of 
the Mediator” and “The Work of the Medi- 
ator.” 

A reading of Dean Case’s book, Jesus 
Through the Centuries, will prove helpful to 
anyone who may wish to “place” the type of 
thought presented in “The Mediator.” Suc- 
cessive chapters in Case’s book trace the evo- 
lution of Christological thought in terms of 
“The Triumphant Martyr,” “The New Mes- 
siah,” “The Deified Hero,” “The Lord of the 
Cult,” “The Incarnate God,” “Jesus and Je- 
hovah,” “Jesus and Metaphysics,” “The Jesus 
of Catholic Theology,” “The Jesus of Medi- 
eval Piety,” “The Jesus of Protestantism,” 
“Modern Varieties of Belief in Jesus,” and 
“The New Appreciation of Jesus.” The 
“Mediator” is most closely akin to “The In- 
carnate God” represented in the thinking of 
the early church fathers, such as and especially 
in the thinking of Irenaeus. This, indeed, Emil 
Brunner confesses: “If anyone should feel 
inclined to call my work ‘theology of the type 
of Irenaeus’ I would be quite inclined to accept 
the description.” This need not be taken as 
denying the frequently quoted statement that 
the “Theology of Crisis” is a movement “Back 
to Calvin.” For one line of Christian think- 
ing leads up from Irenaeus through Augustine 
to Calvin, to mention outstanding names only. 
(The stubborn “religious liberal” who may be 
impressed by but not wholly converted to the 
theology of Brunner may take comfort in 
re-reading Allen’s The Continuity of Chris- 
tion Thought where a second line of Christian 
thinking, that of immanence, may be seen to 
parallel the Augustinian type at every stage 
of Christian history.) 

As the previous paragraph may have sug- 
gested, Jesus Through the Centuries is a valu- 
able guide to an understanding of Christian 
thinking about Jesus. It differs from previous 
books on Christology because dogma is re- 
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lated to social-history. The book is interesting 
reading largely because of the way in which 
religious thinking is here related to social ex- 
perience. Readers who possess Jesus, A New 
Biography and the earlier Historicity of Jesus 
will wish to have this third book which com- 
pletes the trilogy. 
Carl E. Purinton 
Adelphi College 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
GALATIANS. By George S. Duncan. 
Harper & Bros. 1934. Pp. Liv. + 199. $3.50. 
With this tenth installment the Moffat New 
Testament Commentary proceeds on towards 
completion. Less than half of the volumes are 
still to appear. Readers of the earlier issues 
know what general features to expect. Al- 
though Professor Moffatt’s text is used as a 
basis the commentator has entire liberty to de- 
part from it in his notes. Dr. Duncan avails 
himself of this liberty in many instances, so 
that one is inclined to accept the dictum that 
every one who translates should be compelled 
to write a commentary at the same time. The 
brevity of Galatians enables the writer to deal 
with its problems in a more diffuse and leis- 
urely way than is possible when the larger 
New Testament writings have to be com- 
pressed within similar compass. This ad- 
vantage can be recognized especially in the 
Introduction in the admirable clear discussion 
of Paul’s general theology. Throughout the 
book there is also emphasized the personal 
element in Paul’s own religion and in his deal- 
ing with the Galatians. That his appeal is so 
largely to feeling and to experience can be 
only too easily overlooked when one has 
Paul’s difficult thought to trace. Dr. Duncan 
often reminds us pointedly how different 
Paul’s view is from the modern view of re- 
ligion and even of Paulinism. It is well to try 
to understand Paul when he seems most 
foreign though perhaps it is not possible to 
follow this commentator’s general assumption 


that when Paul’s argument appears to us 
grotesque there is a subtle and congenial truth 
really lying underneath. On the other hand 
the permanent and present significance of 
Paul’s fight for religious freedom is justifi- 
ably emphasized (even with an up-to-date 
glance at modern Germany). 

The critical position of the book, though 
not so unconvential as in the author’s well 
known St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, is suffi- 
ciently challenging. At some length it is argued 
that Galatians was written before the Council 
of Jerusalem described in Acts 15. This is 
claimed to be “the first recent commentary of 
its size and scope to be based on the hypothe- 
sis” of this early dating. The surest test is to 
be found in the exegesis, but it must be ad- 
mitted that the internal evidence for any 
dating is obscure. The question depends much 
more on one’s judgment about Acts. And un- 
less he canvasses more fully his reasons for 
his judgment about Acts the commentator on 
Galatians is at a disadvantage who presents 
his view from that letter alone. Of course Dr. 
Duncan knows the alternative views. He is 
willing even to admit the uncertainty of the 
South Galatian hypothesis. He adheres to it 
however, and with his dating he has to. 

On the whole the volume appears to be one 
that can be understood by the elementary 
student, and since Galatians itself is not easy 
for him, it is therefore especially useful. The 
teacher and maturer student will find it read- 
able and suggestive if not in general either 
original or profound. 

Harvard University Henry J. Cadbury 


FINALLY: WITH PAUL TO THE END. 
By John A. Hutton. Harper, N. Y., 1935. 
$2.50. 

This book on Paul by the editor of the 
British Weekly is an interesting contribution 
to the study of the mind and experience of the 
Apostle. It takes its theme for the passage 
(Phil. 4:8) which the author feels is Paul’s 
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final legacy “to all souls whom life has aroused 
to attentiveness.” Dr. Hutton brings to this in- 
terpretation a rich knowledge of life, especially 
of lives in difficulty. He reveals an apprecia- 
tion both of the moral and spiritual values in 
Paul, and of the scholarly problems of the sub- 
ject. Readers will enjoy this book for the 
quality of its writing as well as find stimulation 
in the atmosphere, the deep insights, the inti- 
mate acquaintance with Paul afforded here. 
There are occasional digressions, literary and 
practical, which are perhaps of more interest to 
the preacher than the teacher. There is added 
an Excursus of six brief thoughtful chapters 
on “Creeds”, “Idealism and Dogma” and other 
subjects of theological interest. 

Haverford College John W. Flight 


THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR RELIGION. 
Fleming James, Charles B. Hedrick, Burton 
Scott Easton, Frederick C. Grant. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1934. VII-170 
pp. $1.00. 

It is an advantage to be able to pursue the 
movement of biblical religion through both the 
Old and New Testament at one time, even 
if the various parts are treated by different 
authors. We have in this publication a laud- 
able attempt to furnish a succint survey of the 
religion of Moses, early Israel, the writing 
prophets, the wise men and psalmists, early 
Judaism; our Lord, the Christianity of St. 
Paul, of St. John, the beginnings of the 
church, and the evolution of our religion. 

The point of view is modern, reverent, con- 
structive, and altogether praiseworthy. The 
authors occupy distinguished places as teachers 
of Bibk and religion in institutions under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and have made valuable contributions to bibli- 
cal learning. 


The book is well designed as a textbook in 
introductory classes in Bible and religion in 
colleges, secondary schools, and church schools 
that have joined the movement of adult edu- 
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cation. The bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter for further reading is a serviceable 
feature. The book deserves extended usage, 
Syracuse University Ismar J. Perits 


FAITHS MEN LIVE BY. By John Clark 
Archer. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934, 
Pp. viii-497, $3.00. 

This most recent addition to the field of 
comparative religion is an unusual and a 
valuable one. It has been apparent for many 
years to authorities that one cannot well in- 
corporate in a single volume a full account of 
the history of all religions from their genesis 
to the present. 


Professor Archer has not attempted the im- 
possible. He has confined himself to the liv- 
ing religions of the world today, bringing to 
his task a ripeness of scholarship that assures 
the highest quality of workmanship. Many 
of his materials were gathered at first hand 
in foreign lands where he has lived and 
studied, and he frankly says that his approach 
to each faith is “deliberately, but cautiously, 
contemporary,” which makes for a fresh ap- 
proach to this field. 


The introductory chapter on the “Living 
Faiths” prepares us well for what follows, list- 
ing the twelve great religions of the modern 
world, their distribution, definitions, ritual, 
et cetera, with comprehensive studies of each 
of the great living religions. The chapter on 
Primitive Religions makes us realize how much 
of primitive religion still survives in our world. 


The arrangement of the book, the quality 
and scope of materials presented, seem to indi- 
cate that it will meet a real need for added text 
materials in this field. It shows promise of 
becoming a standard text for college courses, 
and it is this writer’s hope that it may be well 
received by the general public and widely used 
in our profession. The physical make-up of the 
book, while attractive, is not a very finished or 
substantial product of the book-maker’s art. 
Millsaps College Charles F. Nesbitt 
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THE PROPHETS AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF LIFE. Sidney A. Weston. The Pil- 
grim Press. 1932. Pp. 167. Paper 65c. 


The significant social teachings of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah and Jonah are 
arranged in eleven lessons for the solution of 
up-to-the-minute problems. Student thinking 
is encouraged, in fact, demanded. ‘Through 
apt questions, problems, cases and quotations 
Dr. Weston has succeeded in making the relig- 
ion of the prophets vital for modern social 
living. The book is admirably adapted for 
discussion groups of young people in churches, 
and for preparatory school courses in religion. 


DISCOVERING JESUS. Sidney A. Weston. 
The Pilgrim Press. 1934. Pp. 137. $1.00 


The author does not attempt to write an- 
other biography of Jesus; rather, he guides the 
reader in the discovery of Jesus’ personality. 
Twelve lessons are outlined, with four differ- 
ent plans for pursuing the course. The 


Synoptic Gospels and quotations from distin- 
guished writers are used freely in the study 
of Jesus’ home, purpose, motives, problems, 
methods, teachings, death and influence. An 
experienced teacher has here produced a much 
needed and deservedly useful book for guiding 
young in doing their own thinking about 
Jesus. 
Herbert L. Newman 
Colby College 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE. By Sidney A. 
Weston and S. Ralph Harlow. The Abing- 
don Press, $1.75. 


At last we have a book on Christian living 
which follows the case method. Social and 
Religious Problems of Young People is a “true 
“ory,” for it is not only directed toward the 
real problems of real people but it grew out 
of group discussions that actually took place. 
Its ground-work is a nearly literal transcrip- 
tion of the experience of the authors in classes 


conducted by them, and in the book the young 
people as well as their leaders have their say. 
It thus partakes of the nature of philosophical 
dialogue, but with much more concreteness 
than is usually found in such literary conver- 
sations. 

The problems treated range all the way 
from lying to save a friend from being ex- 
pelled for getting drunk, to faith in God and 
immortality. Dr. Weston handles such ques- 
tions as those of ethical criteria, conflicting 
loyalties, sex standards, problems of leisure 
and recreation, and national, international and 
racial issues. Dr. Harlow discusses the more 
specifically religious issues—the meaning of 
religion, its relation to science and to personal 
experience, the place of Jesus in religion and 
of the Bible in modern life, and the familiar 
problems of evil, prayer and immortality. 

The authors put much of their personality 
into the book, and it is evident both that they 
know young people and know how to answer 
the questions they raise. The many, young and 
old, who seek light on these persistent prob- 
lems will find it here. Readers who have al- 
ready found their answers will enjoy the book 
for its wealth of interesting illustration from 
concrete cases. 

Elmira College Georgia Harkness 


A MANUAL OF EXCAVATION IN THE 
NEAR EAST. By William Frederic Bade. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California, 1934. Pp. VII + 81. $1.50. 


Professor Badé has put Mizpah on the map. 
His excavations covering four campaigns 
have proved modern Tell en-Nasbeh to be the 
site of Benjamite Mizpah, seven miles north 
of Jerusalem. It became the capital of Judah 
after Jerusalem had been destroyed by the 
Babylonians, 586 B. C. The many and varied 
finds dug from this site have been admirably 
described in the Palestine Institute Publica- 
tions of the University of California. These 
are: No. 1, “Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh,” 
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1926427; No. 2, “Some Tombs of Tell en- 
Nasbeh, 1931. Other publications will be 
issued covering later excavations, for Dr. 
Bade will begin his fifth campaign, this spring, 
1935. 

The present volume fills a long felt want for 
it describes not the results of the excavations 
but the methods by which they were con- 
ducted. It is a complete hand book to the 
technique of modern archaeology. It is based 
wholly on methods successfully practiced by 
the author at Mizpah, and which led to such 
important results. A very interesting as well 
as new feature in the book is the use of 
potter’s thumb and finger prints on handles of 
vessels “because of its promise and obvious 
utility in determining the contemporaneity of 
occupation layers and tombs in which the 
same potters have left their ceramically pre- 
served finger prints.” There are thirteen illus- 
trations throwing much light on the text. 

The book will be invaluable for three classes 
of persons. The thoughtful general reader 
will come to know just how archaeological 
work is done. The increasingly large number 
of students in oriental archaeology will find 
the volume of inestimable worth in preparing 
them for field work. The professional arch- 
aeologist can gather from the book important 
ideas and suggestions for conducting his work 
in a more efficient and successful manner. 

The book is admirably made with fine thick 
paper, large clear type and wide margins. 

George S. Duncan 
The American University 


NEW BIBLE EVIDENCE. From the 1925- 
1933 Excavations. By Sir Charles Marston, 
F. S. A. Fourth and enlarged edition. 
Revell, 1935. 264 pp. $2.00. 


The author, after many years of activity 
in British politics and industry, has during the 
past ten years turned his interest to archaeo- 
logical enterprises in Palestine and has aided in 
financing numerous excavations. These include 


Prof. Garstang’s work at Jericho, Sir Flinders 
Petrie’s on the borders of Egypt and more re- 
cently that of Mr. J. L. Starkey at Tell Du- 
weir. Here he attempts to examine the Old 
Testament in the light of recent discoveries at 
these and other sites in Bible lands. 

The point of view of the author is well ex- 
pressed by two “religious authorities” quoted 
on the wrapper: “He is called ‘an archaeolo- 
gist with a purpose’ and that is to correct the 
critics of the Bible.” (Cf. pp. 244-51, et 
passim). “If you desire evidence regarding the 
date and trustworthiness of the early books of 
the Bible, you will rejoice in this book.” It 
is frankly the work of an advocate rather 
than a judge. 

Among the conclusions to which the author 
thinks archaeological evidence points are: that 
Langdon’s theory of a primitive universal 
monotheism in a remote Golden Age is sub- 
stantiated, and that Moses’ great work was to 
revive this original monotheism ; that the long- 
evity of the patriarchs and the high standard 
of their religion are to be taken as facts; that 
the Exodus from Egypt must be dated 1447- 
37 and the whole chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment must be revised in accordance with this 
date, based on findings at Jericho; that it is 
quite probable that Moses compiled the Penta- 
teuch, using one of the Semitic scripts turned 
up by recent archaeology. 

Much ground has been covered and many 
interesting facts cited concerning most of the 
major archaeological discoveries of recent 
years in this somewhat discursive work. It 
can hardly claim, however, to be a vital con- 
tribution to the much needed scholarly task 
of assimilating the vast materials of archaeol- 
ogy in the interest of more accurate study and 
interpretation of the Bible. 
Haverford College 
THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Vol. X. The Augustan Empire, 44 B. C.— 

A. D. 70. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. 

Adcock and M. P. Charlesworth. Pp. 


John W. Flight 
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XXXII + 1058. $11.00. Volume of Plates 

IV. By C. T. Seltman, Pp. XIV + 211. 

$4.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1934. 

Biblical scholars and teachers will find in 
this comprehensive history, now pressing on 


ex- § toward completion, an invaluable portrayal of 
ted the world background against which Old and 
olo- § New Testament religion came into being. The 
the — present volume takes up the narrative imme- 
et @ diately following Caesar’s death and carries it 
the § through the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. As 
>of @ in the preceding volumes, the contributing 
It § scholars rank among the highest in their re- 
ther spective fields. Maps and exhaustive biblio- 
graphies add to the value of the discussions. 
thor # Of most immediate interest to our members, 
that § perhaps, are the chapters by A. Momigliano on 
sal “Herod of Judaea,” by A. D. Nock on “Re- 
sub- BH ligious Developments from the Close of the 
S tO Hf Republic to the Death of Nero,” and by T. R. 
ng- @ Glover on “The Literature of the Augustan 
dard Age.” The volume of plates, covering Vols. 
that # IX and X of the History, supplements the text 
447- B with a most useful and artistic collection of 
*sta- photographs of coins, vases, weapons, 
this statuary, paintings and remains of ancient 
it 18 Bt structures. These volumes should be acces- 
ws sible to all our teachers and their students. 
Yale University George Dahl 
he @ CONCERNING THE BIBLE. By Conrad 
wale A. Skinner. New York, Abingdon Press, 
Tt n.d. Pp. 305. $1.50. 
con- This book was originally published in Eng- 
task @ land by Sampson Low, no date. It answers in 
aeol- | 22 interesting and capable fashion these four 
-and # ™ain questions: (1) Where did the Bible 
come from? (2) How did the books come 
ht to be written? (3) How did the books come 
to be collected and selected and why? (4) 
RY, & What is there unique about the books of the 
c— § Bible, if anything? It covers well-known 
stound. In method it moves from the present 


backward. It has some excellent remarks on 
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Inspiration. It will be useful as a general text- 
book about the Bible. 
Syracuse University Dwight Marion Beck 


THE TRANSLATED BIBLE, 1534-1934. 
O. M. Norlie, Editor. The United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, 1934. 222 
pp. $1.00. 

This is a volume on the translation of the 
Bible published in commemoration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the translation of 
the Bible by Martin Luther, issued under the 
auspices of the National Lutheran Council. 
It has twenty contributors chosen mainly from 
Lutheran institutions of learning besides the 
editor. The first half of the volume deals 
with the German Bible. It contains a life of 
Luther ; an account of Luther’s Bible as to its 
origin and content; brief statements on the 
original texts, textual criticism and principles 
of Bible translation and revision; the printing 
press; German versions before Luther; Luth- 
er’s translation ; and the German versions since 
Luther. 

The second half of the book treats of the 
versions as produced or influenced by Luther’s 
version, the Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Nor- 
wegian, Finnish, and the Bible in Slavic lan- 
guages. There is.a brief history of the Eng- 
lish versions and Luther’s influence upon 
Tyndale’s and the later versions. The book 
reaches its climax with brief surveys of the 
Bible in missions, Bible societies, and the Bible 
in a thousand tongues. 

The publication should prove of great serv- 
ice to biblical instructors. It fills a space left 
vacant in the ordinary treatment of the history 
of English translations. It is scholarly and 
pervaded by the peculiar Lutheran veneration 
for the Bible. 

THE STORY OF THE BIBLE—Retold 
from Genesis to Revelation in the Light of 
Present Knowledge for Both the Young 
and the Mature. By Walter Russell Bowie. 
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at 

Pp. 
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Illustrated. The Abingdon Press, 1934. 

557 pages. $3.00. 

Teachers of the Bible find it desirable that 
their pupils should have a general knowledge 
of the Bible prior to taking up its detailed or 
critical study. Or, to put it in the quaint way 
of one of our colleagues, “there is no use in 
discussing the Second Isaiah with a pupil who 
does not even know that there was a first 
Isaiah.” How best to convey this basic infor- 
mation is a problem. You might convey it 
directly from the Bible by careful selections; 
and some think that the best way. Or you 
may make use of a so-called “shorter Bible.” 
Of this type, the book under review is one of 
the very best. It speaks mainly in the lan- 
guage of the Bible itself in the English Ver- 
sions or Moffatt’s; and the connecting links 
do not break the harmony. The underlying 
point of view is modern, based on standard 
works. The typographical make-up of the 
book is exceptionally attractive and the illus- 


trations superb pieces of art. The book has 
the qualities to aid in disseminating knowledge 


of the Bible; first, to children in the home and 
schools; then to those of maturer years whose 
general knowledge of the Bible has been neg- 
lected. Ismar J. Peritz 
THE PROTOCOLS OF THE ELDERS 
OF ZION. The Greatest Lie in History. 
By Benjamin W. Segel. Translated by S. 
sazckes-Charles. Bloch Publishing Co., 

N. Y., 134. 97 pp. 50c. 
This pamphlet gives an authoritative account 
of the origin and dissemination of the forgery 


of the document that ascribes to the Jews the | 


malevolent plot of seeking by underhand 
means to obtain supreme control of world 
power. There is no such plot and its assertion 
is nothing but a lie. It is necessary to be 
explicit and use plain language in character- 
izing it; for it has done mischief in arousing 
anti-Semitic feeling. 


GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


BY LOUIS WALLIS 
AUTHOR OF “SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE" 


A timely and constructive book showing 
how social forces, like those operating in 
the critical world-epoch of today, trans- 
formed early Hebrew paganism into the 
monotheism of Church and Synagogue. 

Dr. S. PARKES CaDMAN: “I have been 
greatly moved by your truly illuminating 
work. It should be read by every Christian 
and Hebrew teacher and pastor throughout 
the land. The order, development and con- 
clusions it presents furnish an indispens- 
able guidance to our clearer understanding 
of the Bible as a whole, and especially to 
the relation between pre-exilic Hebraism 


and Christianity. Accept my grateful 
thanks for this rich contribution to our 
more accurate knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” 

Proressor O. R. SELLERS, Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago: “I should 
like to give a course with your book as a 
text. Your approach is just what is needed | 
today. It will be an exceedingly important | 
contribution to current religious litera | 
ture.” | 

Now in its second large printing. 354 | 
pages, cloth-bound, $2.00; postpaid $2.15. 
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